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This hut bearing the Dunlop sign stands on a South Pacific island so 
isolated that a boat calls only once every three months. But communities 
everywhere demand Dunlop products and so even in this remote place 
there is a Dunlop distributer. 
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today there are distributors in 140 countries, providing an increasing 
range of products and services. 

Wherever men build, mine, farm and trave!, a Dunlop distributor is near 
at hand to supply their essential needs. 
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- Portrait of the Week— 


THE COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS MET and all 
eflorts to maintain, amid the cries of stinking fish, 
that they were coming to discuss subjects other than 
South Africa proved unavailing. Efforts were then 
made to persuade the Prime Ministers to put off or 
compromise on the question, and when they looked 
like proving unavailing too, final efforts were made 
to separate the question of South Africa’s mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth from that of her 
Government's racial policies. Dr. Verwoerd main- 
taincd that the doctrine of apartheid had been mis- 
understood abroad, and could be more properly 
thought of as one of good neighbourliness. This 
moved Mr Nehru to say that in that case he would 
not like to be Dr. Verwoerd’s neighbour, though 
he politely refrained from adding that in Dr. Ver 
woerd’s South Africa he would not be allowed to 
be The Prime Ministers moved into Lancaster 
House, past a seventy-two-hour vigil in memory 
of the murdered men and women of Sharpeville, 
and the fish began to stink. 


* 


TH! USS PROTEUS ARRIVED at Holy Loch, fighting 
her way with determination and bravery through 
iostile fleet of four canoes, two Kayaks and a 
dinghy, the occupants of which were tipped into 
the water and in some cases subsequently arrested. 
Ihe villagers later provided a more friendly and 
general welcome, by means of a dance, for the 
crew of the first nuclear missile depot ship to 
irrive at the base, and one very fast worker among 
the American sailors next morning announced his 
engagement to a local lass. Meanwhile the USS 
Patrick Henry, first submarine to join the parent 
ship at the base, warily approached. 


a 


* 





lilt} WEST GERMAN CURRENCY (God save the mark) 

is revalued upwards, coming to rest at four 
!)-marks to the dollar. This friendly gesture of aid 

underdeveloped countries such as the United 
States was widely misinterpreted, especially by 
West German industrialists, who complained that 
it would harm their export trade; but since Dr. 
Erhard had said publicly that one of the intentions 
of the change was to slow down the industrial 
boom in West Germany, their complaints seemed 
| likely to fall on stony ground. Opinion in America 
| was that the move would help, but not much. Still 
lin generous mood, the Germans were reported to | 
}be placing an order for thirty million pounds’ 
| worth of tank guns in Britain 





| * | 


IN THE CONGO things continued to go from worse 
to worse still. There was little sign that the UN 
resolution giving ‘teeth’ to its forces was having 
|much effect, though there was a good deal of 
| confused fighting. Four US warships on their way 
ito South Africa on a goodwill visit (with a total 
of 125 black men on board, none of whom was 
going to be taken off to please Dr. Verwoerd) were | 
ordered to be diverted to the Congo and stand by, 
| though it was subsequently decided that they could 
' proceed. The Sudanese contingent of the UN 
forces suffered a reverse in the field, and it was 
announced that they were being withdrawn from 


the Congo 


* 


THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF FDINBURGH returned | 
it the end of their tour of India, Pakistan, Nepal 
and Persia. Assorted dead tigers, rhinoceroses, 
trigger-fingers and Earls of Home were understood 
to be coming later with the baggage. Miss Landau 
won an action for damages against her psycho- 
therapist and was awarded £6,000, the judge re- 
marking that ‘Departures from the generally ac- 
cepted views of the profession are fraught with 
danger.’ Sir Thomas Beecham died of a cerebral 








thrombosis. 
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LOYALTIES 


ORD Salisbury may be right in his belief that 
> miasma of mistrust has arisen in Africa; 
that the white settlers there now feel suspicion, 
contempt and almost hatred of the Government 
here—and of the Colonial Secretary. Where he is 
wrong is in imagining that they felt ‘complete 
loyalty’ before. Loyalty to whom? The men of 
Ulster used to boast, and still do, of their loyalty 
to the Crown; but this did not prevent them, 
when Home Rule threatened, from chalking on 
walls 

If Protestant Georgie won't help us, 

Protestant Willie will 
an invitation which the Kaiser, fortunately for 
them, proved unable to accept. ‘Loyalty’ in such 
circumstances is not to be relied upon; and there 
was never any hope that it would be strong 
enough to tide the white settlers over into an 
amicable constitutional settlement along non- 
racial lines. 

Where a nationalist movement that has been 
suppressed is permitted to attain power, old loyal- 
ists Who are ousted inevitably feel betrayed and, 
as inevitably, seek for a scapegoat: a Minister or 
a party. Sahibs in India regarded Clement Attlee 
as the cad who removed the corner stone of the 
Empire: the Ascendancy in Ireland thought of 
Lloyd George as a Judas who had not even the 
decency to go out and hang himself. Such bitter 
feelings are understandable; but they cannot be 
allowed to delay constitutional advance, for if 
they do, and nationalist fury spills over, the 
settlers will find themselves in a worse pass. Mr. 
Macleod’s merit as a Colonial Secretary is that 
he has understood this; he may have appeared to 
be too clever, at times, and this may still work 
against him in the long run, but at least his 
finessing has been designed to promote, not to 
sabotage, a settlement. 

Lord Salisbury’s attack appears to have had one 
immediate and salutary effect: it has converted 
many Conservatives who were lukewarm about 
the Macleod policy for Central Africa into 
staunch supporters. And the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers may be able to add their weight 
on his side; not by lobbying, which would do 
more harm than good to him, but simply by show- 
ing, in their deliberations, how ridiculous it is 


for white settlers to forecast black ruin. They may 
also be able to suggest, from their own experience, 
ways to help the constitutional transition. One 
aid which has been little used in Africa is dis- 
cussed by A. D. C. Peterson in the Spectator this 
week : the use of film units to translate into simple 
visual terms the issues that affect a tribe or a 
village. 

As Mr. Peterson recalls, the granting of in- 
dependence to Malaya seemed ten years ago to 
present insuperable difficulties; there was much 
sad Salisburying up and down the land at the 
prospect. Yet, largely with the help of an en- 
lightened determination to take the ordinary 
Malayan, be his home ever so humble, into the 
administration’s confidence, it has been possible 
to effect a smooth change in the constitutional 
face of the country tn a startlingly short space of 
time. It is bad enough, Mr. Peterson concludes, 
that Britain should still have the reputation of 
being unable to learn from her failures; but at 
least we could start to learn from our successes. 


Showing the Flaz 

RONICALLY, the crowds which assembled to 

demonstrate against the Proteus on her arrival 
in Holy Loch could, with equal propriety 
and greater sense, have cheered her. They wanted 
to show their horror and detestation of nuclear 
warfare: but the Polaris submarines, for which 
the Proteus is a depot ship, promise the best 
protection from the threat of nuclear warfare 
that the West has yet devised. 

The reason is so obvious that it should not 
need to be re-stated. The West has more than 
enough nuclear power to destroy Russia; and it 
can safely be assumed that the Russians have 
more than enough nuclear power to destroy the 
West. Neither side, therefore, can take the risk 
of starting a nuclear war unless it can be certain 
that its first salvo will eliminate any risk of 
retaliation. So long as the West's defences were 
land-based there was always the possibility that 
the Russians, given what they regarded as suf- 
ficient provocation, would believe that a success- 
ful nuclear attack could be mounted. When the 
Polaris submarine became operational, this pos- 
sibility diminished. As things are, the only real 
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danger of nuclear warfare breaking out is 
through an accident; a serious enough risk, admit- 
tedly, but one that has itself been diminished by 
Polaris. The existence of the nuclear submarine 
reduces the need for a split-second decision to 
retaliate—if a flock of birds should again be 
mistaken for a flight of bombers, or a meteorite 


“mixed up with a missile. 


The implications of Polaris have now begun 
to dawn on some of our naval experts. In the 
Commons last week Vice-Admiral Hughes- 
Hallett stated bluntly that the aircraft carrier 
can no longer be regarded as the capital ship of 
the modern age (the Spectator put this thesis 
forward, incidentally, six years ago); and con- 
sequently a decision must be taken whether 
Britain is going to continue with a navy existing 
simply for prestige purposes, ‘useful for showing 
the flag, with beautifully painted ships; plenty of 
high funnels; nicely dressed-up sailors—all house- 
trained; officers with good social qualities, and 
all the rest’—or embark on a missile submarine 
programme. 

There are two main arguments against taking 
the second of these courses. If the chief risk in 
the immediate future is an intensification of the 
cold war, then it is necessary to have appro- 
priate weapons with which to be ready to fight 
conventionally, should the need arise. But as Vice- 
Admiral Hughes-Hallett implies, the fleet today 
has little ability to wage even conventional war- 
fare; aircraft carriers, for example, are too 
vulnerable, except where the enemy is as power- 
less as Egypt was in 1956, to be of use except 
as floating garages. 

The other argument against a missile sub- 
marine programme is more serious: its expense. 
The cost of manufacturing and equipping such a 
fleet would be prodigious. But why should Britain 
try to go it alone? Just as it would be to the 
benefit of the Western Alliance and the British 
taxpayer alike to cease the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons (except under licence, as it were, 
to the Alliance), so it would be to the general 
advantage simply to contribute to the cost of 
Polaris, and share its advantages. There remain 
difficulties about making NATO an organisation 
which can effectively replace the individual 
powers who compose it without taking more of 
their sovereignty from them than they are willing 
to give; but if the Government would try to find 
ways to remove the difficulties, rather than, as at 
present, pretending we can stand alone when 
everybody knows we cannot, there is no reason 
why a stronger—and much cheaper—alliance 
should not be cemented in the coming months. 
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Hope, Sobriety and Diversion 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


Ox of the deeply rooted beliefs of the scep- 
tical French is that those in authority un- 
leash an ‘affaire,’ whether a scandal in some 
byway of public life or a great police case, just 
when they want the public’s attention diverted 
from something really important. French scep- 
ticism, not to say cynicism, about those who 
govern them has long ago been transmuted into 
2 form of credulity. Anything can be believed 
about the Olympian string-pullers, At all events, 
were such a theory true, the arrests made on Sun- 
day would be a beautiful exemplification of it. 


Just when the rosy-fingered dawn of Algerian 
peace hopes were taking on the grubby colour 
that the day wears when you have to catch the 
train to the office, two great cases sprang into 
life. In a village on the road to Paris from the 
snowfields of Savoy, the gendarmerie barred 
the road just as everyone was going to mass, 
called a big black car to a halt, pointed sten 
guns at its occupants and handcuffed them. By 
evening all France knew that the Peugeot kid- 
napping case had woken from its eleven months’ 
sleep. At last the tracks left by some of the 5,000 
ten-thousand-frane bank notes that were paid to 
ransom little Eric Peugeot had coincided with 
those of a serious suspect. 


On the same day the architect with the most 
expensive overcoat in France, who boasted of 
having housed a hundred thousand people, who 
had a chateau with a moat, lived in the oldest 
house in Paris and was reported to have spent 
£70,000 on his library, was driven into the Santé 
prison with the bracelets on his wrists and with- 
out his tie. At last action was being taken by the 
Government about the scandal of the Point-du- 
Jour housing project—financed by the 2,700 
future occupants, but brought to a standstill by 
£500,000 of unpaid debts when only half finished. 

It is very important that the colleagues of 
M. Hercule Poirot should live up to his repu- 
tation, and that the modest, ill-paid judicial 
hierarchy of France should issue warrants for 
the arrest of those who have believed themselves 
born to more than mortal grandeur. It would be 
a monstrous failure of the Fifth Republic if the 
law could not be enforced. 

But North Africa is the place where the French 
State must above all show its power to be master 
in its own house, even though. paradoxically, the 





PARIS 
problem there is how to call its agents back out 
of the house and leave it to other people The 
hope that was aroused by the visit of President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia to President de Gaulle last 
week may well have been so excessive as to seem 
an obstacle to those who are trying to initiate 
and conduct negotiations with the rebel leaders, 
though this task would certainly be far more 
difficult if there had been no hope at all. President 
Bourguiba is a sanguine character who uses 
Coué methods. He has to persuade the rebel 
leaders that a door is open to them just as they 
have completed their arrangements to hire baiter- 
ing rams from China and Russia; and he must use 
the opportunity offered by the new King in 
Morocco who has not the prestige necessary to 
continue the old king’s balancing act in foreign 
policy, and who is therefore willing to accept 
guidance from the one senior successful 
politician who is left in the Maghreb. 

President de Gaulle shares President B 
guiba’s liking for broad historical perspectives, 
but his is a far more sceptical mind. He is con 
ducting a personal policy in which only one 
member of the government is really confident 
(M. Joxe, the Minister for Algeria) in a country 
where such personal concentration of direction 
had ceased to be customary. He had a most diffi- 
cult problem in easing the army out of the 
position it has secured in Algeria by six and a 
half years’ campaigning. He has to defend b’ 
negotiation first of all the safety both of the 
Europeans in Algeria and of Moslems who have 
served the French (a very large number) and 
secondly the very big economic interests created 
in the Sahara by French investment. 

The Algerian leaders have very bitter 
memories to overcome, including that of the 
Melun negotiations last year. They have to con- 
sider that their biggest success has not been 
military and terroristic in Algeria itself, but 
diplomatic, in gaining the support and help ot 
the Soviet Union and China as well as of the 
neutralist Nasser. These they may endanger in a 
negotiation with France. Finally the ‘collegiate 
authority of the Algerian provisional government 
means that answers to any proposal for a change 
of course need endless consultation. Mr. Ferha 
Abbas is more chairman than president. He has 
to take into account the opinions both of th: 
other members of the government and of thos 
who are in actual command. 

All these are reasons why the clarion note 
optimism that President Bourguiba sounded on 
leaving Rambouillet must be followed by mort 
sober pipings and these indeed by a period in 
which little can be said at all. If the hopes, which 
are quite real, are to be consolidated, there mus 
be secret negotiations. But, alas, there is little 
time for them. The grim events that continue in 
Algeria show that the current of events must 
be kept moving somehow. 

In France itself the predominant pre- 
occupation of opinion with Algeria can only be 
momentarily obscured. The referendum and the 
Bourguiba—de Gaulle meeting must maintain 
their character as milestones to peace. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham 


To say that Beecham will be missed is 
both inadequate and misleading: inade- 
quate because ‘missed’ is a poor pale word 
to describe the gap the death of this in- 
comparable musician leaves in the lives of 
thousands who loved him for what he was 
and what he gave them; misleading 
because his greatness was never quite 
valued enough at its true worth for its loss 
to be fully felt. No conductor on earth is 
free from moments of caprice, boredom, 
last-minute improvisation, superficiality, 
perversity, tyrannical egoism and _ self- 
advertisement. The faults are bred into the 
profession and inherited by whoever 
practises it. But in the official image of 
Beecham they were magnified to create the 
legend of a fabulously gifted amateur, a 
rare entertainer, too mercurial to be sound, 
too brilliant to be deep, too absorbed in 
his own genius to be a faithful medium for 
the genius of others. 

Many things fed this false impression. 
There was his supposedly unfair advantage 
as the son of an industrial millionaire (he 
had, as it happens, a very thorough musical 
training, and the fact that our greatest 
conductor was a man who never went 
through the proper academic channels is 
surely a reflection on the musical system 
of this country, not on the quality of his 


conducting). There were the “Beecham 
stories’; the impressionistic, apparently 
cavalier stick technique, which in fact 


rested on a rock-like foundation of rhythm; 
the lack of a solemnity becoming in a 
public figure; the irresistible itch to deflate 


pomposity on all possible occasions. 
Beecham, from inclination as well as 
policy, adopted early on the Shavian 


principle that the only way to stimulate 
public interest in the arts in England is to 
utter, on frequent occasions, sufficiently 
outrageous statements about them. And all 
this allowed jealous mediocrities to belittle 
the achievements of a man who had done 
more than any single individual to raise 
standards of British orchestral playing, to 
spread a general taste for opera in a 
country that had a strongly rooted sus- 
picion of it, and above all to show what 
English music-making was capable of 
when properly led. 

A compelling personality was certainly 
one secret of his extraordinary hold as 
a conductor, as hundreds of orchestral 
players will testify. But there was some- 
thing even more fundamental: an intense 
innate musicality. One might disagree with 
the way he played a-work. But he had an 
instinctive, delighted response to the inner 
life of a piece which never grew stale, and 
which made him, after Toscanini, the 
greatest conductor of our age. Others may 
have had greater ‘spiritual stature’; none 
seemed to Jove music as much as he did. 
More than the physical vitality of his per- 
formances right up to his eighty-first year, 
more than the unique sense of occasion 
that made a Beecham concert different 
from any other, it was this primal power of 
enjoying music, and of making us enjoy it 
with him, for which he will never be for- 
gotten. 

DAVID CAIRNS 
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Congo Chess 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HE agenda of the General Assembly of the 

United Nations at the beginning of its new 
session makes impressively diverse reading. 
Among the subjects listed for discussion in the 
full Assembly are the admission of Mauretania 
to the UN, the enlargement of the Security 
Council, the economic progress of under- 
developed countries, Tibet, Hungary and the 
composition of the Trusteeship Council. But 
the great debate will clearly be on the Congo. 
It is there that the future of the UN may well 
be decided. If the UN as an institution fails in 
Leopoldville, it is unlikely to be given the oppor- 
tunity to succeed anywhere else. 

At the moment the position of the UN in the 
Congo is governed by a resolution moved in 
the Security Council by the United Arab Re- 
public, Ceylon and Liberia and adopted unani- 
mously, with France and Russia abstaining. Its 
main recommendations are as follows: 


(1) The UN are recommended to take imme- 
diately ‘all appropriate measures to prevent 
the outbreak of civil war in the Congo. 
especially dispositions concerning a cease- 
fire, the ending of all military operations, 
the stopping of fighting and recourse to 
force, if necessary, in the last resort.’ 

(2) Measures should be taken to ensure the 
withdrawal from the Congo of military and 
para-military personnel, of Belgian and 
other foreign political counsellors and of 
mercenaries. 


(3) An impartial inquiry should be opened on 
Mr. Lumumba’s death and the authors of 
the crime should be punished. 

(4) The Congolese Parliament should be called 


together. 

(5) The Congolese armed forces should be re- 
organised and subjected to discipline so that 
they no longer interfere in the political life 
of the Congo. 

This text was the result of consultation among 
the Afro-Asian group of States and also comes 
fairly near the recommendations made by the 
UN Conciliation Commission for the Congo, 
though the latter seems prepared to accord more 
legality to the Heo Government than the 
authors of the resolution; they do not appear to 
believe in the existence of any Congolese 
Government at the present time—a point of view 
which certainly has something to be said for it. 

In fact, since the text, if executed, would mean 
the placing of the Congo under what would be 
practically a UN protectorate, the existence of 
an effective Congolese Government would 
merely be an obstacle to its fulfilment, so that 
it is hardly surprising that its voting has pro- 
duced strong Congolese reactions, and, if the 
hopes placed in the present conference of Congo- 
lese faction leaders in Madagascar are justified, 
may even shock competing politicians into a 
semblance of national unity. It is not the least 
paradoxical feature of the relationship between 
the UN and the Congo that Congolese unanimity 
might complicate the situation even more. For 
the UN could hardly enforce its demands on 
Congolese politicians whose one principle of 
unity was resistance to them. Agreement be- 
tween Mr. Lumumba’s lieutenant and his mur- 


derer may seem unlikely when viewed from New 
York, but the one thing that the evolution of 
the Congo crisis has shown repeatedly is that 
political realities are very different there from 
what they appear several thousand miles away. 
The one place where the killing of Mr. Lumumba 
does not seem to have aroused shock, surprise 
or even much indignation is the Congo itself. 

The UN may then find itself forced to impose 
its tutelage on a recalcitrant Congo. Has it the 
military means at its disposition to do so? 
Rather large forces of troops will be required, 
if the interior of the country is to be pacified 
at the same time as the Congolese army is dis- 
armed. For the UN cannot use any of those 
civilised short cuts—the bombing of villages 
from the air, the deportation of their inhabitants 
—which are usually employed to bring anarchic 
populations to reason. At the moment the num- 
ber of troops available is inadequate, and 
Mr. Hammarskjéld’s estimate of 25,000 men as 
the minimum number required seems optimistic. 

Moreover, under the new resolution, the UN 
forces will have to be seconded by a far more 
detailed political administration, a police and 
a judiciary (at present there are no sanctions 
which can be taken against anyone who kills a 
UN soldier except instant retaliation or sum- 
mary justice). All this will require money (Mr. 
Hammarskjéld has estimated the sum needed at 
$135 million, of which only $24 million have 
been voted), and, with the Soviet bloc refusing 
to pay anything, the US will have to be pre- 
pared once again to foot the bill. No doubt 
President Kennedy will be ready to do so, but 
this, in effect, gives America a right of veto on 
UN policies which is not necessarily sinister but 
is certain to be thought so by the Russians. By 
refusing to have anything to do with Mr. 
Hammarskjéld or his policies the Soviet Govern- 
ment has temporarily excluded itself from direct 
diplomatic influence on events in the Congo and 
increased the power of the US. 

And it is here that the Congo crisis must 
alarm anyone concerned for the future of the 
UN. Mr. Hammarskjéld has been set an ex- 
tremely difficult task, and the way in which he 
executes it is liable to draw upon him the 
accumulated wrath of all those who believe their 
interests to have been damaged by his actions 
(it goes without saying that a readiness to 
damage the interests of individual States is a 
condition of any successful UN intervention in 
the Congo or anywhere else). If his attempt to 
carry out the Security Council resolution ends 
in breakdown or a head-on clash with the forces 
of Congolese nationalism, then the Soviet Union 
(which seems to have decided to render un- 
workable an organisation which it has been 
unable to control) will be waiting to point the 
lesson: that Mr. Hammarskjéld is a failure and 
that it would be better if the office of Secretary- 
General were so divided as to remove the risk 
of any decided policy being ever carried out 
under the authority of the UN. 

For this reason we must hope that the policy 
initiated in the new resolution of the Security 
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Council can be carried out. For its success two 
things are required: first, the restoration of order 
and then the restoration of Congolese political 
authority. The latter may well be more difficult 
than the former—though the Madagascar con- 
ference does give some slight hope of agreement 
between Congolese leaders, even if it is only to 
oppose the UN. If the force of Congolese 
national pride goads the factions into unity, then 
the UN command will have to co-operate with 
them rather than supplant them, and it may be 


The Expanding Commonwealth 





questioned whether Mr. Dayal, whose personal 
relations with many Congolese politicians are 
so bad, is quite the man for the job. On the 
other hand, if civil war continues, then the UN 
will have to govern the Congo with all that this 
implies in the foreseeable future. In this eventu- 
ality success will involve a long, thankless and 
frustrating effort; and failure, catastrophe, not 
only for the Congo, but also for standards of 
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The publishers of our mass-circulation maga- 
zines claim their produce is crucial to our 


international conduct. Congo chess is a game 
no one can win. 


1. The Elected Squares 


From MORDECAI RICHLER* 


‘'N recent years Canadians have become aggres- 
} fhe proud to be . . . well, Canadians, and 
the upshot has been a sometimes fierce, occa- 
sionally comic, national pursuit of a heritage 
we can be true to. We have never withstood a 
Spanish Armada and we even lack an Alamo, 
and so the going has been very rough. Time ‘s 
running out, too, for in 1967 this nation will be 
a hundred years old, many torches will be lit, and 
we are no longer even secure as fabled hockey 
players. The Russians have already beaten us. 


Another problem, the crucial embarrassment, 
is that while we are proud as all get-out to be 
Canucks and defend our culture against any 
comer, nobody is quite sure what our culture is, 
what distinguishes it from the British or 
American ones, or, indeed, if we even have a 
national culture at all. Until recently, we were 
satisfied with a negative definition. We were 
neither American nor British, but something else. 

The continued attempt to uncover what that 
elusive something else is has created a distinc- 
tively Canadian enterprise, the What-Is-Our- 
Identity industry. This industry splits into two 
natural parts. There are the hero-makers— 
patriots first and scholars afterwards—most 
seriously represented by Donald Creighton, but 
also sheltering such romantic softies as Thomas 
Costain and Bruce Hutchison. There are also the 
more creatively concerned. Hugh MacLennan, 
for instance, George Woodcock, and others, 
talented and dedicated but too numerous to 
catalogue here, who are at the universities, with 
the National Film Board, or the CBC. However, 
while the search goes on, both groups, it seems 
to me, are bound together by a compromise that 
is umattractive and facile. Anti-Americanism. 
The Americans today, like the Goyim of my 
childhood, are to blame for all our pratfalls. If 
only they left us alone, we would be big, im- 
portant, and, above all, cultural. 

In 1956 the St. Laurent Government imposed a 
20 per cent. tax on advertising placed in Cana- 
dian editions of American magazines. This tax 
was specially aimed at two publications, Time 
and the Reader’s Digest. Time’s Canadian edition 
leads off with a four-page section on Canadian 
affairs that is editorially processed in New York, 
and the Canadian edition of the Reader's Digest, 
printed in Montreal, does not differ editorially 





*Mr. Richler will be contributing two further 
articles on Nationalism and the Arts in Canada. 
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from other editions of the same magazine. Be- 
tween them, Time and the Reader’s Digest 
account for roughly forty cents out of every 
magazine advertising dollar spent in Canada. In 
1956 Canadian publishers cried unfair practices 
and demanded protection. The so-called Cana- 
dian editions of US magazines, they said, were 
literally being dumped on our market. Their ad. 
rates, for instance, did not reflect more than a 
fraction of their editorial costs—costs already 
written off against US revenue. But the tax im- 
posed by the Liberals did not alter the situation 
at all and, shortly after he was elected to office, 
Mr. Diefenbaker revoked it. 


Since then, the position of Canadian magazines 
has deteriorated even further. Some have gone 
under, others come out less frequently. The Star 
Weekly loses money and Maclean’s just about 
breaks even. Canadian publishers protested once 
more, and on September 16, 1960, a federal 
government Order in Council appointed a royal 
commission to examine the position of the 
periodical press in Canada. Chairman of the 
three-man commission is Grattan O'Leary, 
editor of the Ottawa Journal, and the two others 
are George Johnston, a Toronto public relations 
man, and Claude Beaubien, a Montreal 
aluminium company executive. Public hearings, 
which ran from November 14 until January 20, 
were biased and repetitious, but they went a long 
way towards illuminating the touching thinness 
of the Canadian cultural case. 


* 


The Periodical Press Association has put in 
the following plea: 

If the present trend in foreign encroachment 
on Canadian periodicals is allowed to continue, 
our member publications will fade away, one 
by one, until, in the easily foreseeable future, 
all periodicals available to Canadians will be 
under foreign domination. 

Publishers, editors, and most free-lance 
writers agree, ‘If the Canadian magazines are 
allowed to die,’ Hugh MacLennan said, ‘we 
would become the northern equivalent of a 
banana republic.’ 

Only four of the ten magazines with the largest 
circulation in Canada are truly Canadian pub- 
lications. Following, some circulation figures, 
with the Canadian magazines italicised: 

The Reader’s Digest os SMeeate 
The Star Weekly .. — 950,000 


cultural survival. That, I think, is a very leaky 
argument. No Canadian magazine has made itself 
indispensable. 

Chatelaine, the Canadian magazine with the 
largest circulation, is clearly patterned after 
American women’s magazines. It is much more 
sophisticated than, say, Woman’s Own, but deals 
with the same sort of problem (Does He Com- 
plain of Headaches at Night?) and serves up the 
same type of fictional confections. Liberty is 
aimed directly at the largest possible audience. |t 
offers adaptations of current hit films in narra- 
tive form (Rome calls on Laurence Olivier to 
crush the slave revolt, led by Kirk Douglas), 
religious vulgarity (It’s Fun to be a Jew by 
Rabbi Feinberg), and some sex (How I Survived 
the Menopause ‘Change of Life’). Nobody, to 
be fair, has ever made any cultural claim for this 
one. But Maclean’s, the Star Weekly and Satur- 
day Night do carry intelligent political comment 
that often differs substantially from the American 
viewpoint. And it is the immediate concern of 
Hugh MacLennan, and many more thoughtful 
Canadians, that if these magazines are allowed 
to go under, we will, as he says, “become a con- 
ditioned-reflex copy of the United States.’ 


But American competition, even if it is unfair, 
is only one superficial aspect of a large problem. 
The Star Weekly, a vastly improved publication, 
is still not so much a magazine as a mish-mash 
of a weekly newspaper with a slip-in comic sec- 
tion and romance novel. Maclean’s is an 
especially sad case. It is, without a doubt, the 
most intelligent and ably edited mass circulation 
magazine in Canada. It also has . . . well, the 
right liberal ideas. But it’s trapped by a too- 
large circulation. So side by side with the 
thoughtful political piece there runs the dull 
formula article to satisfy what Terry Southern 
has called Mr. and Mrs. Front Porch. Nothing 
would improve Maclean’s like having its sales 
cut in half. 


For what this country is most in need of, is a 





DEFENCE FUND 


A small committee has been formed to raise 
funds which will make it possible for the 
Bahraini prisoners on St. Helena to engage 
in further legal proceedings, if they wish, to 
obtain their release. It consists of two 
Labour MPs, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt and 
Mr. John Stonehouse; one Liberal MP, Mr. 
Jeremy Thorpe; a London County Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Donald Chesworth; and Mr. 
Bernard Levin. The committee urgently 
appeals for contributions, which should be 
made payable to ‘St. Helena Prisoners 
Defence Fund,’ and sent care of Mr. Levin 
at the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, 
wel. 
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Striking murals make a showpiece of the power-house inside the Salime 


wg “ ase 


Dam in the Cantabrian 





The turbine hall of Salime power-station contains four 






mountains. The power-station was equipped by English Electric under a comprehensive contract, 


NEW FOUNDATIONS IN SPAIN 


English Electric 50,000-h.p. turbine generating sets. 
Transformers, switchgear and control gear were also 
supplied by English Electric. 


How she will meeta 
trebled demand for power 


PAIN has won great credit for her achieve- 
ments in industrial expansion during the last 
fifteen years: in particular, steel, cement and engin- 
ecring have pushed ahead rapidly—three basic in- 
dustries which make a solid foundation for a strong 
economy. 

It is in the development and use of her electric 
power resources that Spain can point to her most 
telling successes. The plentiful supply of power is 
fundamental to all industrial growth, and Spain 
plans to treble her 1950 consumption of electricity 
by 1963. 

English Electric in Spain 
Britain has had a considerable share in this develop- 
ment, notably as Spain’s principal supplier of hydro- 
electric plant, and The English Electric Company is 
playing a leading part in many enterprises. Dams 
at Salime and Silvon in Asturias to feed hydro- 


electric power to the industries of the north, power- 


stations to supply Madrid—for these and other 
projects English Electric has supplied generating 
plant, switchgear and motors, while work is now 
in progress for new stations on the Tagus at 
Torrejon and Valdecanias, which will together feed 
400,000 kilowatts into the Spanish power network. 
Another project, now completed, is the great 
new steelworks at Avilés. For this, English Electric 
supplied a large variety of electrical equipment 
under a comprehensive contract. And in the mod- 
ernization of the railways, English Electric has 
built 75 powerful new electric locomotives to haul 
freight in the mountainous areas of the north. 
The relationship is mutually fruitful. Spain 
knows she can depend on the store of technical 
knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while Englis! 
Electric gains in Spain further valuable experience, 
which it can use in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, 


LONDON W.C.2 





The steel mills of Ensidesa at Avilés. English Electric 
supplied under comprehensive contract electrical equip= 
ment for the three rolling mills, including the first bloom 


ng m ll fw n-dr ! 





One of the 75 Englis 
electric locomotive 


n Spain. 


h Electric 3,000-h a. < 
s supplied to the Spanish National 
Railways (RENFE) 
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WHICH 
IS 
MR. 
JOHN 
PROSPERITY 
SMITH? 


All of them. 


Each one is an average chap 
whose middle name ought to be 
Prosperity because of the 
investment he is making in his 
own, and Britain's future, by his 
contributions to industrial 
life assurance. Ten million 
families save in this way, 


with the help of their friend 


and adviser, the 


Home Service Insurance Man. 


Issued by The Industrial Life Offices Association 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herbs. 
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lively magazine of intelligent opinion. Some- 
thing distinctly Canadian for the sort of people 
who would read, say, the Spectator, New States- 
man, New Yorker, or Harper's. As it is, we have 
no national publication of real significance. 
Nothing young critical people can respect, rally 
around, or feel in sympathy with, There is no 
excitement. Most people don’t give a damn if all 
Canadian magazines go under tomorrow, and 
they can hardly be blamed 

The truth is, left on our 
so much as to be Americans. Richard Rovere re- 


wn. we want nothing 


cently wrote in Maclean's: 

What would happen in Canada if... the 
southern border were sealed tight against 
American culture—if the airwaves were 
immed, if all our comic books were embargoed, 
if only the purest and most uplifting of Ameri 

cultural commodities were allowed entry? 
ve industries would take over, naturally. 
off from American junk, Canada would 
have to produce her owt 


* 


mass 





4 really disagreeable fellow might also object 
to at least one member of the royal commission 
on the John George Johnston is also a 
director of Johnston, Everson and Charlesworth 
Ltd., a public relations firm that publishes The 
Printed Word, a monthly letter of political and 


press 


social comment that the agency distributes to 
clients and newspapers across Canada. An item 
in the December issue, “Some Jews and Red 


hina. had this to say: 


It seems useful cause of public 
truth to note that some Jews in Europe and 
North America have taken to speaking ex- 
tremely well of Red China. . . . A point worth 
thinking about is that some of the Jews who 
ire sO strong in their praise of Red China these 

have come to this only partly because of 
Chinese. Another reason is that Russia is 
less favourable to Jews than formerly. This has 
caused many Jews who happen to be Com- 
nunists to do nip-ups, or more properly, nips- 


in 


to the genera! 


There was an uproar, Mr. Johnston made the 
headlines, but, since then, he and the Canadian 
Jewish Congress have patched things up nicely. 
Well. if Mr. Johnston is not anti-Semitic (and it 
may very well be that he’s just a bone-head), 
even a cursory reading of The Printed Word will 
that he is anti-CBC, anti-Health Service, 
anti-union, and, briefly put, so primitive a re- 
actionary as to make Time itself seem danger- 
ously radical. So I, for one, don’t want him, any 
more than you’d want John Gordon, put in a 
position officially to recommend what’s suitable 
reading for me. (The commissioners, as many 
newspapers have noted, have been free in their 
opinions on the relative editorial merits of dif- 
ferent magazines, although this does not properly 
come in their orbit.) 

Anyway, most observers feel that when the 
commission reports late in March it will do 
something for Canadian magazines. There will 
probably be tax concessions and an adjustment 
in postal rates that, at the moment, are unfairly 
balanced in favour of foreign publications. 

This may be of temporary help to the maga- 
zines, but it has little to do with what ails this 
country culturally. A problem that lies beyond 
the grasp of commissions such as this one. 

The trouble is that many of the most talented 
young people in this country leave as soon as 
they can. I do not speak here only of writers, 


show 
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artists, and theatrical people, of those (inclined 
to roam, anyway) whose names are familiar in 
London and New York, but also of scientists, 
teachers, and professional men, For no country, 
no matter how fabulous its mineral wealth, can 
be healthy if so many of its most gifted sons 
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choose to leave. One more point. I do not mean 
to imply here that only second-rate people stay 
in Canada. To the contrary. There are many 
more people of true talent here than you would 
suspect. But their lot is not a happy one. Ignored 
in Canada, they win prizes abroad. 


2. A Question of Colour 


By ROBERT 


Met lately at a dinner table in France a South 
] Afrikaner. He became 
talkative. we our brandy until 
e’clock. When he was a Cambridge freshman, 


African. a nationalist 


Sat Ovel two 


he told me, a man living on his staircase intro- 
duced himself one evening in a darkened door- 


way. He could not clearly see the man; but ‘as 
soon as I shook his hand I knew something was 
wrong. He was an Indian. Man, it was awful. I 
could feel it in the dark as soon as I touched his 
hand.’ Now, thirty years later, his blue eyes still 
popped at the recollection of this shock 

I was born and bred in South Africa. Since I 
first thought of the matter, when | was sixteen 
or seventeen, I have believed that 
colour bar exists. I have not been always honest, 
for I wished to believe no colour bar exists and 
I seemed to have wished it away. In fact there 
was, perhaps still is, some prejudice? in my mind, 
like silt in a tub, at the bottom. 

I remember, for example, having & 
plaster on to a sick African’s chest. I was 
haps fourteen. I had not been brought up, 


for me no 


customary in that country, by African nurse- 
maids, but by Europeans. I had never, except 
perhaps accidentally, touched an African. When 


I had to do so for this sick young man, I was 
shocked, repelled. I was also surprised that his 
skin was soft. | had not thought about the quality 
of an African’s skin but I must have supposed 
it to be horny. 

In Africa colour prejudice floats invisible in 
the air, it is absorbed through one’s pores. I was 
never taught prejudice but I have at times recog- 
nised it strong in me. When I first invited an 
African to my house to sit like a human being 
with me and drink a cup of tea, my heart was 
pit-a-pat rather, it was an adventure: and, I 
felt, perhaps rather a horrid adventure, furtive, 
like one’s first experiments in sex. I remember 
thinking that the cup he was using must be 
marked, somehow, and not used by me nor any 
other European. | watched fascinated his everted 
lips on the china rim—my cup: and shivered 

Apartheid exists in Africa wherever I have 
lived and worked, whether in South Africa, en- 
forced, or whether it simply exists, as in even 
such a fortunate country as Tanganyika. You 
may be matey, now and then, ask each other in 
for drinks, for dinner. When the guests have 
gone, one sighs, relaxes; knowing too that the 
guests leaving, are relieved, hope they wi!l not 
be asked again soon. It has to be done to demon- 
strate good will: but it is rare to find an African 
who can easily take part in a European conversa- 
tion: equally to find a European who can talk 
with Africans as Africans talk. There is always 
a groping for a common ground, and the self- 
conscious avoidance of subjects likely to alarm. 

Most Europeans living in Africa know little 


BROWNE 


about Africans. | 
inhabited by Africa: 


a Visit to an area 
Was as thrilling as a visit 


mce 


te a game park. Eyuaily most Africans know 
nothing about Europeans. That which they be- 
heve they know generally politicians’ propa- 
ganda. To many | peans the African is a 
potentially sinister golliwog, exasperatingly comi- 


cal until he is dange fo many Africans the 
European is a perplexing bogey, who can take 
an} shape sudden! I have terrified Africans 
only by walking in path 


1s Where they expected to 


meet no Europeans. One party of men and 
women threw themselves over a small cliff and 
ran, rather than face me: one old man tried to 
spear me —and I am really quite harmless. They 


believed that I cannibal: 
killed and canned Africans 
it. When the old man at 


I was not, actually, 


Was a that I caught, 


called 
last was persuaded that 
canning he dropped down 
right foot in both hands 
and cried for shame. | 


mumiani, they 


in front of me, took m 
rested his forehead on 
had to sit beside him, allow him to hold my hand, 
to him as one a child which has 
been frightened to distract its mind and soot! 
it. before he could 
self-respect 

Once a 
beside me. 


talk talks to 


recover his composure, his 


“who had been 
while 


young man squatting 


I talked to a 


eXamining me 
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There’s more to life than meets the landsman’s eye: much more, for three- 
quarters of the world is covered by ocean—challenging, capricious, and a 
hard taskmaster for those who make their living by it. But science gives 
the sailor powerful help. At I.C.I.’s Brixham research station, scientists 
study the effects of sea air and salt water on ships and their gear. Specially 
tough marine paints are one result; another, ingenious anti-fouling 
compositions, which slowly release a chemical compound to repel the 
barnacles that are always seeking lodgings below the water-line. To 
trawlermen, I.C.I. means “‘Terylene’— the polyester fibre that’s made into 
nets that stand up magnificently to the rough-and-tumble of the sea- 


bottom. When the sea is the enemy, J.C.I. scientists are staunch allies. 
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group of villagers, stretched out his hand, gently 
stroked my bare knee. He flinched and I heard 
him whisper, ‘Hairy, like an animal.’ 

| left South Africa when I was a young man. 
For twenty years | worked in several countries 
of Central, East and North Africa. I was in close 
contact daily with Africans. I lived sometimes 
the only white man in a population of scores of 
thousands of black or brown men. I turned away 
from my own people and background. | saw 
none of them to speak with and when mail and 
papers came in from the outside world I often 
threw them away unopened. I was an alien in 
my own house, I felt that its size, curtains, car- 
pets pictures were superfluous. I came to under- 
stand the innocence of the African, the freedom 
from the wish to possess. I no longer saw 
Africans as Africans but as men and women. I 
wished to continue to live there as I did then. 
A hut with mud walls and a palm-thatch roof 
ambition, and beside an Indian Ocean 
lue, green, gold sea always radiant. 


was my 
beach, the 
Ii the hut blew down, it was easily rebuilt. | 
would never again tie on a black tie to eat a meal, 
use a fish-knife to eat fish. I could eat my rice 
and titbits with the thumb and three fingers of 
my right hand and seldom drop a grain of rice. 
Around me always were only brown and black 
men, sometimes eating from the same dish. 

| had some reason then to believe that I was 
free of colour prejudice. The recurrent up- 
heavals in Africa seemed to me to be not racial, 
essentially, but the ordinary tug-of-war: between 
those who have and those who have not. In 
Africa the haves are European, and the have-nots 
are African. It is not a question of colour, in 
fact, although the chessmen are black and white. 
But curiously in South Africa two fights are 
being fought at once: one by the Afrikaners to 
win a share of the wealth and the privileged 
positions held by the British: the second by the 
black Africans to get from the Afrikaners their 
share of the spoils. 

When I am now shocked by coloured people 
it is by ugly or unfamiliar coloured people. Not 
long ago I saw a young woman, one of a tribe 
of very ugly human beings. She was naked but 
for a girdle of skins and some necklaces. Her 
face was the face of a Gillray negress and it 
had been, as well, tattooed with a pattern of thick 
weals raised across the forehead. the nose, the 
cheeks. Her breasts were small and with enor- 
with her legs 
apart, her apron raised, making water. Her face 
expressed her relief, [ike an animal's, her lips, 
drawn back, displayed teeth filed to needle- 
points. She saw me, whooped with joy, finished, 
and cavorted into the forest. And that, I mut- 
tered—-shocked by her animal, Yahoo, appear- 
ince-—is human! 

Now, living in Europe, I wonder: Have I, have 
| not, colour prejudice? Is not my goodwill to- 
wards Africans some kind of a simulated and 
guilty compensation, displayed to conceal an 
intipathy to them? I do not think it can be. 
absence I still 


mous pitted nipples. She stood 


There are some of them whose 
mourn, of whom I still think lovingly daily. 
And yet is not colour prejudice inevitable? I 
remember once walking in an isolated range of 
mountains:I had been walking all day, without 
food. | met women carrying groundnuts and 
tomatoes to barter for smoked lake fish. I stopped 
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them, bought nuts and tomatoes; stood eating, 
gossiping, with the women. A child strapped 
asleep on its mother’s back woke. It had a round, 
healthy, shining little face. It saw me standing 
about three paces distant. Its eyes opened slowly 
wide with horror, its face crumpled, it choked 
and then screamed, screamed with panic and 


3. Kris into 


oe As OS 


ETURNS to Malaya notoriously end ia sur- 
ny In 1945 I escorted the heroic re- 
sistance leader, Chin Peng, OBE, at the surrender 
of the Japanese generals in Singapore; when I 
returned seven years later it was to find him 
public enemy number one in a land of barbed 
wire and security checks. When I left again in 
1954, one of the constant topics of convers 
was what would happen when the Emergency 


seven years later again—-I found the emerge: 
indeed over, and an independent Malaya— which 
the Whitehall pundits of our day had regarded as 
being still distant by ‘a decade or two.’ Except 
in those new villages which had spread into boom 
towns, no one had bothered to take down the 
wire. Covered with creepers, no longer serving 
any purpose, it straggled along between one row 
of wooden houses and the next. I was tempted 
to wonder how many in this absurdly young 
country remembered what it had been for 

But if no one has found a peaceful purpose for 
the wire, or bothered to take it away, the trans- 
formation of the machinery of the Emergency ‘s 
one of Malaya’s great surprises. And it provides 
a valuable lesson for any emergent country. The 
Communist threat to peaceful progress in 
Malaya was broken between 1952 and 1954, 
when, under the man who will always be re- 
membered there as General Templer, the Briggs 
plan and innumerable other plans for national 
development were really put into operation, at 
every level even down to the smallest village and 
kampong. Most vividly of all, perhaps, one re- 














and then comes the moment of Socialist Realism . . - 
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fear. Its mother swung it around to her breast 
to soothe it but it refused and, while it saw me, 
still screamed. She had to carry it away, out of 
sight. The other women laughed shyly, apolo- 
gised. “You are the first European it has seen.’ 
That, apparently, was reason enough for its 
terror. 


Ploughshare 
PETERSON 


State and District Head- 
quarters, the ‘Ops Room,’ the maps, with pin 
points or terrorist camps, the 
‘Morning Prayers’ with police, army and civi- 


membered, at ever 
for incident 


situation report and the 
tactics of the coming week. They are still there: 
but the enemy today is rural backwardness, and 
ent drains and bridges and 

ame machinery has been 


lians discussing the daily 


the pin points repre 
schools Exactly tne 
taken over to tackle a new problem 


There is surely nething worth learning here. 


The victory of sense and order and peaceful 
progress over bitte: ind violence was a rarity 
in the post-war wor!d, particularly in a dependent 
nationhood. It 
ed if the Government had 
not possessed an Information which 
could really tell the mass of the people—not just 
that sprinkling of intelligentsia who are supposed 
to mould public opinion—what the Government 
was doing. and why 


could 


territory 
never have been achie 


emerging into 


Service 


The core of this service was an exceptionally 
Film Unit, capable of 
documentaries the issu 
villager, and a fleet of mobile projector teams 
which could visit every tiny 
country almost every month. It was not just that 
the Information Units showed the films; 
were accompanied by trained field officers, who 
became known to the villagers and acted as more 
or less trusted links between them and 
might otherwise seemed an 
government. Audiences totalled 
sixth of the population of the country each 


translating into 


es that really affected the 


able 


village in the 


they 


what 
have impersonal 


roughly one- 
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De Luxe models can be obtained with PVC, Rayonweave or jeather upholstery, Essential reading for ALL Ford 
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month, and mostly in the rural areas. One cannot 
read the description in the Devlin Report of the 
tragedy at Nkata Bay without wondering 
whether it need all have happened if there had 
been such a unit available there to tell the 
gradually massing and mainly bewildered crowds 
what was happening, and perhaps disperse them 
in the end, not with rifle fire, but with gramo- 
phone records and familiar village jokes. But ia 
Malaya at the height of the emergency there 
were a hundred such units; in Nyasaland there 
were three. 

Ninety-seven of these units are still at work, 
without a European officer in the Department, 
but new vehicles and new equipment. The pres- 
sure is just as great, and the objective essentially 
what it always was, a mass education programme 
to explain to a largely illiterate rural popalation 
what their government is trying to do, and to 
win their co-operation. Their latest festival prize- 
winning film has been on the double cropping of 
rice. One of the surprises of Malaya, which 
should have been no surprise, is that their work is 
just as critically important in peace as it was in 


war 

It has been objected that what was developed 
as perhaps a legitimate propaganda exercise 
against an enemy has become a powerful weapon 
of persuasion in the hands of the reigning polliti- 
cal party, contrary to our notions of democracy. 
But this is to import a puritanical conception of 
democracy into conditions where some form of 
single-party government is almost inevitable. The 
lessons of the Malayan experience are, I believe, 
that in the strained and difficult years when a 
new nation is emerging from colonial or de- 
pendent status, it is essential that the government 
command a machinery for telling the whole 
people what is happening and why; and that, 
far from being an expensive emergency require- 
ment, such machinery will prove to be an essen- 
tial organ of the new State. It is the only way to 
fight extremism, racial intolerance and suicidal 
political campaigns, whipped up against measures 
which are genuinely designed for the good of the 
people. 

Malaya has such a service today largely be- 
cause she is a rich country; but even in the 
emergency period the cost of the Information 
Services never absorbed more than about | per 
cent. of the budget. For poorer territories, which 
cannot provide services on the necessary scale 
from their own budgets, is it inconceivable that 
the colonial or protecting power should provide 
them itself, in the final stages of tutelage? Looked 
al from the very lowest point of view, it would 
be much cheaper to do so than to draft in extra 
police or, in the last resort, troops, to deal with 
troubles that need never have broken out. And 
the Information Services, as Malaya has shown, 
are a permanent asset when the police lieutenants 
or con- 


schools. 


have gone and the barracks are empty 
verted to very makeshift secondary 
From an educational point of view, most new 
nations could make better use of such an instru- 
ment of mass education than of the fully 
equipped university laboratories that Western 
generosity tends to offer them. 

We have been accused as a nation of being 
slow to learn from our mistakes; but a return to 
Malaya makes one wonder whether we are any 
quicker to learn from our successes. 


XUM 
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Vive la Difference 


By LEIGH VANCE 


HE case before mine was about a forged 
‘ Ted Willis and John Lemont, who 
had come with me from London to testify to 
my various qualities, stood on either side of 
me at the back of the high panelled room, facing 
the raised dais on which sat the youngish, in- 
telligent-looking President and his two aides. 
Somewhere over to our right among the crowd 
was Madame Jeanine Becus—the woman whose 
uncorroborated statement twenty-one months 
before, that a man wearing only a towel had 
outraged her sense of decency, had brought us 
all to this Palais de Justice just outside Paris. 
I could not see her, but I had a fine view of 
her husband, who, apart from his winter pallor, 
was an almost exact image of the man she had 
described in her accusation. 

At 2.35 it was my turn. After acknowledging 
my identity I was directed to a seat in front 
of the press box, out of which French and 
British journalists spilled half-way down one 
side of the crowded courtroom. A lady appointed 
by the court to be the official interpreter sat 
beside me. The sympathetic faces of Mr. Harold 
Braham, the British Consul-General, and Mr. 
Hickey, the Embassy’s legal adviser, who had 
come along to give me moral support, were 
comfortingly on the edge of my vision. 

The witnesses had been taken out. Now, as 
Madame Becus’s name was called the crowd 
in the court stirred with an interest I fully 
shared. A stocky littlke woman in a green dress 
under a white raincoat, she swung into the wit- 
ness stand with a confident air, flinging me a 
look of challenging contempt as she passed. Her 
features were small and regular and even 
girlishly pretty. This girlishness was fostered by 
the long hair which hung a /a Bardot down 
her back, and a certain jaunty sway. 

Answering questions, she said she was thirty- 
seven, married, with two children, and she 
worked as a clerk for Air France at Orly Air- 
port. She then recounted her story of what 
happened at 6.15 p.m. on July 7, 1959. A man 
driving a Simca Aronde had looked at her as 
he drove by. Some ten yards from her he stopped 
the car and got out. She saw that he was wearing 
only a towel, which he raised as she approached. 

Were you shocked? asked the President. Very 
shocked, said Madame Becus, adding—I had 
never seen anything like it before. This raised 
something of a guffaw——but perhaps we all mis- 
understood her exact meaning. In the French 
style, Maitre Sev, my lawyer, could only question 
her through the President, which somewhat 
muffled his impact. However: why had she not 
screamed, shouted for help, run into the house 
three yards from the place on the pavement 
where the aggressor was standing, or into any 
of the other houses in the built-up street? She 
didn’t know. Well, why had she not reported 
the offence for twenty-four hours? She had to 
go to work. And so on. 

She was now obviously nervous and under 
great strain. But as somebody said, to make what 
one might think a perfectly adequate sort of 


accusation against an unknown man in 1959 
and suddenly find it ballooning into an inter- 
national incident in 1961, with your name plas- 
tered all 
of a shock to anyone 

At important moments in her testimony she 
stared down at me, no doubt hoping I would 
break out in a guilty flush or be unable to face 
her accusing gaze. But Maitre Sev kept on and 


tement she had described 


over the papers, would be something 


on. In her original sta 





the man she said she saw as being shortish, 
between twenty-five and thirty, and deeply 
tanned. with a heavy black moustache. Does 
Mr. Vance look like that? No-o. Neverthe- 
less, he was the satyr she saw, perhaps a trifle 


than she had thought at the time, but... 
both that I had been 


clean-shaven to their knowledge for over ten 


’ 


older 


My witnesses 


State 








years; that I was certainly so in July, 1959, and 
that neither was I tanned at that time. On top 
of which, there I was in the flesh, plainly al! of 


my thirty-eight and standing five foot 
eleven and a bit in my buckle-over brown suede 
shoes. I also have an unmistakably hairy chest 
she hadn't noticed. What about all that, then? 
A quick, worried concession. Ah, well—perhaps 
I was mistaken about the moustache... . 

At this the spectators drew in their collective 
breath and even the bored-looking Nord-Afrique 
sitting glumly opposite me between two gen- 
darmes awaiting his own trial, came out of his 
lethargy to cock me an eye and make a meaning 


years 


grimace. 

Now the Public addressed the 
court. He anxious to explain that once 
Madame Becus had laid her complaint there 
no alternative to prosecution. (There was, but no 
matter.) As to the strange business of the identi- 
fication from my passport picture, there was a 
good answer to any doubts about that, too. And 
up strode the police inspector from Madame 
Becus’s village, pulling from his pocket some 
dozen pictures, including mine which Scotland 
Yard had sent to France in direct contradiction 
of their own advice to me. 


Prosecutor 
was 
was 


So to Maitre Sev. The sonorous baritone 
which, the previous night, had been thundering 
out nostalgic Russian melodies at us across the 


Beuf Stroganoff, now rolled implacably through 
the various anomalies and discrepancies 
prosecution's concluding with damnin 
logic that the woman had invented the whol 
Madame Becus flushed and sobbed. Th 
withdrew for Madame 


G 


case, 


G 0 


G 


Story. 
judges contemplation 
skipped to the back of the court to join her 
husband, where she was also comforted by the 
local inspector solicitously patting her hand 
Fifteen minutes later the judges came back. 
It was all least for Outside in 
the still-hot sun the Becuses were in full flight, 
pursued by photographers. In victory, remem- 
bering those hot and desperate eyes, one could 
not suppress a certain illogical sympathy. How 
feel about French justice now? a voice 
verdict that counts in the 


over—at me. 


do you 
said. Well, it’s the 
long run, I suppose. 
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The English Bar G. S. Wilkinson, ‘Solicitor 
Milton F.R. Leavis 
Mischief or Contempt Paul Ries Collin 


Trading Stamps 
The Romantic Miss Riefenstah! 
Peter Forster, A. Crawford 


P.E. Winner 


Apartheid 
Barbara Castile, MP, and others 
A Share in Revolutions 
Androids All 
in Hospital with my Son 
Janet Macpherson, Ruth Bunt, Peter Jay 


Trevor Lloyd 
Donald G. MacRae 





HEHE ENGLISH BAR 
Sir,— Mr. Cline in his interesting article on the Bai 
says: ‘The Labour Government appointed large 
numbers of Justices of the Peace ... solely on 
their political connections and activities.” 1 do not 
think this is accurate; the Lord Chancellor does not 
appoint magistrates out of the blue, as it were, but 
only on the recommendation of the Local Advisory 
Committee. That committee usually has members 
of more than one political party on it, and I cannot 
imagine that any Lord Chancellor in his senses 
would have directed the committees to submit only 
names of members of the Socialist Party. It is prob- 
able that what actually happened, if there really 
was a flood of Labour appointments between 1945 
and 1953, was that the committees were advised to 
bring up the proportion of Labour members on the 
Benches, so as to provide a better balance of politi- 
cal parties where appointments had in the past been 
made on a political basis. The Royal Commission 
on Justices of the Peace had commented on the 
appointment of magistrates in its Report issued in 
1948.—-Yours faithfully, 
G. S. WILKINSON 
Clerk to the Justices 
The Guildhall, Cambridge 
* 


Sirk. Mr. Cline’s article raises so many points otf 
interest that adequate comment would run to great 
length, but I think the fundamental fact is that 
solicitors should be able to treat barristers as special- 
ists. At present. this is not possible. Certain barristers 
have considerable knowledge about special branches 
of the law, and this becomes known to solicitors, but 
Mr. Cline would probably agree that the ordinary 
rank and file do not specialise in anything. The reason 
they would advance is that they cannot afford to. but 
their difficulty is that many solicitors are now so 
specialised that the solicitor knows more than the 
barrister. I cannot see why solicitors. and their 
clients, should have to put up with a position where 
the barristers knowledge is no greater (sometimes 
less) than that of the solicitor. | know that barristers’ 
examinations are said to be easier than those pre- 
scribed by the Law Society, and I also surmise that, if 
they get any preliminary training, it is of the most 
meagre and desultory kind. But this is no reason 
why a profession which aspires to the rank of special- 
ist should not have the necessary qualifications. With- 
vut those qualifications, I think that the average 
barrister is. to use Mr. Cline’s phrase. ‘unadapted to 
contemporary standards.’ 

It is no use to reply that they ‘specialise in advo- 
cacy,’ because it is that kind of specialisation which 
has led to their present difficulties. The reason is that 
you can be quite a good advocate with very little legal 
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or business knowledge, and solicitors and clients in 
these days require much more than occasional advo- 
cacy. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful, in my 
opinion, whether the ordinary barrister is much 
better than a solicitor at the common type of advo- 
cacy, and, if I am right in this, it may be a fairly 
recent change from the state of things where solicitors 
hardly ever appeared personally in court. Nowadays, 
many people would prefer an experienced solicitor 
i. a County Court or Magistrates’ Court, if only 
because a barrister’s fee substantially increases the 
bill. I am sure that a solicitor could do undefended 
divorces from start to finish as well as a barrister, and 
that costs would be considerably less if this were 
allowed. I am equally sure that many solicitors could 
competently undertake High Court and Quarter 
Sessions advocacy, and that this would at once 
become clear if the present closed shop were 
abolished. I do not believe that there is anything of 
substance in the argument that different individuals 
have to prepare a case, and present it. The division, 
of course, adds greatly to the costs. and it seems to 
me that the whole work of preparation and presenta- 
tion could easily be handled in one office, and that it 
would be much better for the public if this were done. 
Finally, it would not strike me as the end of all 
things if solicitors were eligible for appointment as 
judges.— Yours faithfully, 

SOLICITOR 


MILTON 


Sin,—In the Spectator for March 3. Professor 
Kermode writes: ‘young people are less prone to 
Donne-intoxication than they were twenty years 
ago; it is also true that Milton and the Victorians 
ire no longer savagely excluded from their permitted 
eading.’ 

Where was Milton (where were the Victorians?) 
ever savagely excluded from permitted reading? At 
Professor Kermode’s university? If so, he ought to 
ealise how abnormal—dangerously so for a critic 
ind a Professor of English Literature—his experi- 
ence has been. If I challenge his statement, however, 
it is because of implications it will certainly have 
conveyed, and have seemed intended to convey, to 
most of the readers of his article. No one who has 
looked through the recent book of essays on Milton 
(The Living Milton) which he edited, and contributed 
to, can fail to have assumed that he had me in mind, 
ind meant his readers to have me in ftheir minds, 
when he wrote the sentences I have quoted. I can say 
this without laying myself open to charges of self- 
importance, because I am explicitly named a good 
deal by his contributors as the arch-enemy, besides 
being (no one will question) made identifiable as the 
malign pervasive Influence that the loyal members 
of the team are faced with combating (the one mem- 
ber who is not loyal is for that. very oddly, said by 
nother, Mr. F. W. Bateson, to represent the 
Cambridge’ point of view), 

The implications are: (1) that my criticism has for 
thirty vears represented the official or dominant 
Cambridge English School. and dictated the attitude 
of the dominant powers in the other English Schools: 
and (2) that my criticism of Milton (or that common 
knowledge of me and my character) justifies the 
assertion that I. by savage means or otherwise. would 
have eliminated Milton from the student's reading if 
1 had been able. 

Implication (1) it is my duty, in justice to my own 
iniversity, to rebut by invoking the brute and veri- 
fiable facts. When, then, my earlier and forgivable 
essay on Milton appeared, |. though forty. had been 
without a salaried post for some years—and I con- 
tinued so for more. This was generally understood 
to be because my influence, if I should be allowed 
to have any, would most certainly (it was felt) be 
bad. If Professor Kermode puts someone on to doing 
1 littke research in the weeklies and the Sunday 
papers from 1930 till when Desmond MacCarthy 
eviewed Mr, Eliot's famous British Academy 
lecture (making his review an attack on me). he will 
be able to have it established that both the Cam- 
bridge attitude and his own were consistently 
endorsed by the literary world. That is. there is not 
the slightest excuse for suggesting that there was ever 

dominant anti-Milton orthodoxy. And Cambridge 
English” must be held altogether absolved. 


Implication (2), in which Professor Kermode is 
conscious of having an immensely larger body than 
his team with him, makes me despair, so domi} 
is the basic hostility to any free play of critics 
thought that it portends. I do not ask that he shoulg 
have read my criticism—read it for what it says. 
Without that he could have known, if he had 
to, what would (I hope) have shamed hin 
the impulse to indulge in that slanderous impli, 
All pupils of mine know that I have always 6 
very far from discouraging the reading of \{!l:op. 
and that when, twenty years ago, I defended \! ito; 
against an eminent Miltonist, my title was not mere} 
ironical. I have always held that Milton is 
great power, and that without an intellige: 
of him one cannot understand English y 
history. If one is not intelligent about him. | ship} 
it improbable that one will be intelligent . dou 
Donne (and certainly that one cannot be ink 
about Eliot). But, if we are to talk about wh 








and what is not, permissible, the fact I have t te ' 
is that Students likely to be thought of as pup)!s of 
mine (‘disciples—‘Leavisites’) have long been id 
to answer on Milton in the examination room. |: js 
the Mummified Milton that such an academic d 


is bent on preserving. 

And to Professor Kermode I would sugges 
it is not noble, when you are bent on perpetuatins ap 
orthodoxy that has long been in possession, t: 
to the heretic who has survived, somehow, h 
Establishment you are bravely displacing. P 
Kermode can of course reply that that is ju 
is being done by the best people, and not me 
respect of Milton.—Yours faithfully, 


Downing ( ollege, C ambridze 


[Frank Kermode writes: “Had it been my « 
to attack Dr. Leavis I should have done s d 
named him. Of his “implications’—the first ! 
insulted the University of Cambridge (I ignore 
devious domestic irony), the second that I slandercd 
him—it would be difficult to say which was the ¢ 
absurd. I knew that references to his work, ine 
favourable allusions, commonly move him to h 
autobiographical comment; perhaps it is some sort 
of privilege to have elicited such comment wv 
mentioning him at all. I'm afraid I find it pos 
sometimes to think about literature without 
ing of Dr. Leavis, Finally, the preposterous 
gestion that I should “put someone on” to re 
into the way he was spoken of thirty years ag 
the press is an insult to my university, and raise 
question whether Dr. Leavis can be cleared o ¢ 
charge of self-importance as easily as he suppos 
Editor, Spectator] 





MISCHIEF OR CONTEMPT 


Sirn,— May | add to Mr. Carter-Ruck’s cor 
which surely goes far to meeting the criticiss 
your leading article. my own deeply felt doubt 
the desirability of legislation to define conten 
If there is any single point on which courts s! 
be allowed to judge for themselves, this must be 
An Act purporting to define contempt, and th 
exclude certain actions which may now rest 
a committal, would simply be an invitation to 
body wishing to pervert justice. It would also large , 
rob the courts of the freedom they have 


possessed. and which nobody really contend 























‘l suppose if they were born in there they 


don't mind 
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should not enjoy. Like any freedom it can be abused; 
but any limiting Act would, in the nature of the 
case, give protection almost solely to the contemnor, 
end so create a different and more dangerous abuse. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL RIES COLLIN 
104 Benhill Wood Road, Sutton, Surrey 


TRADING STAMPS 


Sir,— Mr. Cyril Ray’s amusing article in your Febru- 
ary 17 edition on the opening of the first super- 
market in North London to give away ‘Star Trading 
Stamps’ may have confused many of your readers on 
the economics and raison d’étre of what has been 
described as ‘the most discussed, the least understood 
new sales device of the century.’ 

1. Trading stamps like other forms of advertising 
have developed because of the standardisation of 
goods and services in the retail field. The Economist 
has put the reasons for their use quite simply: 
‘Stamps promote sales just as do air-conditioning, car 
parks, packaging or advertising . . . the ability to 
fulfil contradictory yearnings seems to give stamps 
their special value. With them a housewife satisfies 
her apparently insatiable desire for goods, particu- 
larly luxuries, without suffering any pangs of con- 
science over extravagance and without asking her 
husband for more money’ (February, 1957). 

2. As a sales promotion media trading stamps 
have one unique feature: The shopping public get a 
direct return on all purchases made of 2 per cent. 
Star stamps are in fact a discount of 2 per cent on 
all cash purchases. As the Board of Trade pointed out 
in its report (Cmd. 4385): “The gift coupon method of 
advertising has the merit of putting something back 
into the consumer’s pocket; and we believe that on 
the whole the public get a more direct return from 


gift coupons than from many other forms of advertis- 
ing... .. The fact that the discount is in the form 
of a tangible item such as a ‘pop-up’ toaster of a well- 


known brand or a teaset rather than a cash ‘divi’ is of 
more than psychological importance. Most house- 
wives, unlike Mrs. Ray, do in fact prefer a tangible 
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item of permanent value rather than cash, which has 
an irritating habit of soon being spent. The main value 
is that the housewife gets far better direct return in 
the form of gift ware, which we are able to buy at 
manufacturers’ prices in bulk, than from a cash ‘divi.’ 
3. From the retailer’s point of view it would be 
of less advertising value to give a cash discount. The 
Co-ops have already found that the ‘divi,’ whatever 
its past pulling power, has lost its public appeal. 
4. Mr. Ray has some strange ideas about the rela- 
tionship between the stamp company and the re- 
tailer. He suggests in a wholly misleading and ill- 
informed way that the stamp company by some 
mysterious power controls the policy of the store 
using their stamps In fact the relationship could 
hardly be more simple. The retailer buys the stamps 
from the stamp company at an agreed price and 
issues the stamps to his customers for every 6d. spent. 
The stamp company on its side redeems completed 
books of stamps for the premiums listed in their cata- 
logue. The relationship is a simple contractual one 
similar to that between an advertising agency and its 
client.—Yours faithfully, 
P. E. WINNER 
Director, The Gift Coupon Co. Ltd. 


19-23 Norland Road, W11 


(Cyril Ray writes: ‘I did not “suggest in a wholly 
misleading and ill-informed way that the stamp 
company by some mysterious power controls the 
policy of the store” I did not “suggest” anything. 
I asked the retailer who it was that wouldn't let 
him give money for the stamps; the retailer said 
that it was the stamp company; and I reported the 
question and answer. Would Mr. Winner “sug- 
gest” that his stamp company will let retailers give 
money for the stamps?’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE ROMANTIC MISS RIEFENSTAHL 


Sir,—Robert Muller wrote an article proving that 
Leni Riefenstahl was pro-Hitler. B. A. Young finds 
the article ‘completely opposed to that concept of 
freedom for which we were supposed to be fighting 
between 1939 and 1945.’ Does this mean that the 
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war was fought for the right to be pro-Hitler?— 
Yours faithfully, 

PETER FORSTER 
99 Gower Street, WC1 


* 


Sir,—Robert Muller's comments on BBC Televi- 
sion’s tribute to Miss !tiefenstahl are interesting, 
though I think he has misunderstood the whole point 
ot the programme 

As he says, the BBC did not in any direct way ‘point 
the finger’ at Miss Riefenstahl, but surely < I 
saw this programme had seeds of suspicion imme 
ately sown in their minds 

Having inadvertently looked in to this programme 
with a friend and knowing nothing whatever <¢ 
Riefenstah| or her background I was left at tl 





2 end 
with a feeling of disbelief and turned to my triend 
saying. “I wonder?’ 

It was Miss Riefenstahl herself who made me 


doubt. When she spoke of Hitler it was with obvious 
adoration. When she said she did no propaganda wor! 
in the war she did not say what she was doing 
that time. All in all the lady seemed to protest t 
much. Perhaps the masterly stroke on the part t 
BBC was to show the shepherd film at the end 
which were blended extremes of beauty and savagery 
—was it after all a summary of its creator? 

If the BBC were going to harangue us with variou 
accusations against her, no doubt Miss Riefenstal 
would have declined the invitation to appear and w 
would not have had the opportunity of seeing an 
hearing for ourselves this illuminating interview 
Yours faithfully. 
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APARTHEID 
Sir,—The offices of the Committee of Afr 
Organisations and the Anti-Apartheid Mover 


were destroyed by fire on Saturday, March 4, whi 
a demonstration was taking place in Hyde Park 


against the arrival of Dr. Verwoerd. Scotland Yard 
are investigating and arson is suspected. 
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are striving. 


WE 


THE FORGOTTEN 


About one and a half million Algerians have been torn from their homes and placed in Regroupment Camps. They 
were taken from their homes because of the Military demand for Free Areas. These Regroupment Camps have been 
encircled by troops; no entry or exit is allowed. Imprisoned without the bare amenities of a Prison. 


The situation of the Camps is often in barren lands—scrubland without shelter, shorn of opportunity to find food or 
fuel. The basic allowance of food is miserably small; about half of what is required to maintain even a low standard of life. 
Reports tell of two out of three children dying of hunger and disease in some camps. Unless aid is rushed to them, many 
more will die and leave behind a legacy of lasting bitterness which will destroy the future for which so many worthy people 


A delegation of French Church Leaders visited the Camps and were horrified at the conditions they found: naked 
children prostrate on the ground suffering from fever. No medicines were available. Some attempts have been made in 
recent months to improve conditions, but many will die unless we can rush immediate supplies to them. 


It is not for us to concern ourselves with the political issue. All we know is that tiny children and innocent people are 
again the victims of war. They have not the means to plead, so we must ask for your help in their name. 


We all have so many blessings, we feel sure you will not pass this appeal by. 


Please make your gift out to WAR ON WANT 


cross it “Algeria,” and send to: 


The Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, WAR ON WANT, London, W.5 
CONTINUE TO PLEAD FOR THE CONGO GHILDREN 
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Qur organisations are in urgent need of new offices 
and equipment to carry on our work, especially the 
anti-apartheid campaign during the coming weeks. 

We are therefore appealing for funds from all 
those who oppose apartheid and believe in the 
independence of African States. Donations should 
be addressed to: The Treasurer, CAO/A-A Appeal, 
200 Gower Street, NW1. (Mail is being collected for 
the time being from the Post Office while alternative 
arrangements are being made.}—Yours faithfully, 

BARBARA CASTLE 
(Chairman, London Committee 
Anti-Apartheid Movement) 
DENNIS PHOMBEAH 
(Secretary-General, Committee 
of African Organisations) 
VELLA PILLAY 
(Treasurer, Anti-Apartheid 
Movement) 
200 Gower Sireet, NW1 


A SHARE IN REVOLUTIONS 


Sir,—Can your reviewer, who asks why Tom Paine 
has lost his influence, be the brilliant Professor 
Barraclough who was rebuking English historians 
for their insularity so recently? It is hard to see how 
‘opponents of the French Revolution’ can be said 
to have won any debate; I thought that only three 
Oxford colleges continued to believe that the 
Revolution had been averted. Presumably an 
opponent of the Revolution says. ‘It is a hard, hard 
world in which we live, and it would have been 
better if 1789 had never happened,’ and he tries to 
ignore the fact that we are all revolutionaries nowa- 
days. This practical consequence would have been 
enough to satisfy Paine that he had found the instru- 
ment for changing the world that he wanted. 
Paine’s trouble was not that he was the first of 
the line of men to believe in revolution as a means 
of political action, but that he was the last supporter 
of natural rights. Future revolutionaries based them- 
selves on Bentham’s principle of the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number, which saved them the 
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trouble of considering the ‘rights’ of the smaller 
number (the living are outnumbered by the un- 
born). Paine would have been a drag on the speed 
of most modern revoluticns. If I wanted to hold up 
progress I would try to resurrect him, for Burke’s 
prescription and tradition are not working very well 
in the wide world beyond the Channel.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
TREVOR LLOYD 
Department of History, 
University of Toronto 


ANDROIDS ALL 


Sir,—Will Mr. Golding allow a little pedantry about 
science fiction? The phrase itself was used first about 
1931—such alternatives as, I am afraid, ‘scientific- 
tion’ having failed. The first SF magazine appeared 
in 1926. Strictly speaking, though there are instances 
before the species is established, Mr. Golding can 
hardly have been an addict for forty years unless, 
as a confessed android, he possesses a time machine. 
More seriously, just as the sophist playing with 
words invented philosophy, I know serious natural 
and social scientists who find in SF certainly a game, 
but one which permits unwonted freedom for 
‘thought experiments.’ And it is worth remembering, 
too, that SF permits mere escape in a world which 
is used up, too serious, or too small for the old 
narrative of adventure. For neither of these pur- 
poses need SF be literature—Yours faithfully, 
DONALD G. MacCRAE 
17 Fitzwarren Gardens, N19 


IN HOSPITAL WITH MY SON 


Sir,—-Isabel Quigly seems to assume that the power 
to admit the mother lies entirely with the ‘battleaxe,’ 
nurse or sister. In hospital (in London) where I 
trained, the sister and matron were anxious to extend 
visiting but the hospital committee, especially various 
consultant physicians and surgeons on it, would not 
allow this. It is the duty of more parents to see the 
physician or surgeon-in-charge when the conditions 
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are bad, as they so olten are, and to point out Politely 
but firmly what is wrong. This I think takes great 
persistence and courage but is important ~Yours 
faithfully, : 

JANET MACPHI RSON 
5 Nasmith Close, Gosport 


* 


Sik,—How much I agree with Isabel Quigly aboyt 
the importance of allowing mothers to go i hos- 
pital with their small children, There is, too, on the 
other side, a problem which many mothers mus 
face who themselves have to go into hospital ; e 
told ‘no visiting by children of under twelve. This 


could be a reasonable policy where the mother jg jp 
hospital suffering “rom an infectious disease. but 
what of the mother who goes into hospital t e p 


another baby? 

Shortly, I shali be forced to explain to my 
year-old that she will not be able to see me p ly 
for fourteen days, and at the end of that time | . 2 
reappear with another and an unknown men of } 
the family. Surely, however much one prepare 
older child for the acceptance of a sister or bi; 
resentment is bound to follow if, right at th: 
ginning, the first child is excluded from its m 





life for such a long time. What possible harm could 
be done by a twice-weekly afternoon visit by a child? 
-Yours faithfully, 
RUTH \T 
35 Glenthorne Gardens. Gants Hill, ford, Esse 


* 
Sin,—l was much moved and impressed by | 
Jay’s letter describing how she sat for four « 
her daughter’s bedside in hospital. 

But it should be pointed out that twenty-one 
ago I, then aged two and a half, was taken to h 
like my sister, dangerously ill. But on that occ 
Mrs. Jay was forced to leave her child in excl 
professional care. Three weeks later I too ‘re 
home cheerful and unseathed..—Yours faithf 

PEI 





12 Well Road, NW 3 
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the game is over. 
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One Fat, One Lean 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Pepe. (Columbia.)—The 

Rebel. (Plaza.) 

Two new comedians in 
the same week is one of 
those useful coincidences, 
like a weekful of films 
about nuns, or prosti- 
tutes, or Parisian stu- 
dents, or Oscar Wilde. 
Not that Tony Hancock 
is new to most of us, but 
he’s new to films; and 
Cantinflas, though many 
have seen him in Around the World in 80 Days, 
js practically brand-new in the sense that no one 
really seems to know what he can do. We keep 
hearing of his fabulous popularity at home in 
Mexico, but whether through any human grape- 
vine or through the suspect rumour-mongering 
of the film publicity boys it’s hard to tell. 

The film Pepe (director: George Sidney; ‘U’ 
certificate), which is draped round his rather 
ineffective personality, is an expensive, tasteless 
and dreary romp in which, unbolstered by the 
showmanship of Mike Todd or anyone like him, 
about half a hundred famous faces appear for 
a few minutes’ smirking, and then, with charadish 
embarrassment, vanish. One single joke, repeated 
perhaps another half-hundred times, sustains 
poor Cantinflas, playing a groom on a Mexican 
ranch who follows his favourite horse to Holly- 
wood: he always calls the horse ‘my son,’ with 
the hilarious misunderstandings you can imagine. 
They have cast him, all too obviously, as a 
Chaplinesque ‘little man, a role he lacks the 
power to save from acute sentimentality. All he 
seems to have is a pleasant monkeyish face and 
a few gimmicks—for instance, pants that look 
as if they'll slide off at any minute; but his effect 
on hard-boiled places like Hollywood or Las 
Vegas (where of course he bumps into, and 
charmingly fails to recognise, all the stars) is 
positively Pollyannaish. 





But with Tony Hancock we have a full-sized 
comedian who is anything but cute and monkey- 
ish, a glum fat man who almost looks like a 
gone-to-seed Hamlet in disguise because he really 
has something to say about (if it doesn’t sound 
too inflated) the human condition. The Rebel 
(director: Robert Day; ‘U’ certificate), his first 
film, is disturbing because it says too much and 
too little, or rather too much too inadequately, 
and Tony Hancock is so good whatever he is up 
to that one keeps chafing against the poverty of 
Script and direction, at least after the first half- 
hour or so. It’s the screwy sort of film, in fact, 
in which an actor is topheavily good for his 
context, and completely takes over script and 
direction; while all the time you keep thinking 
wistfully of better material. (Hancock, it’s said, 
had a hand in the script himself, but there’s no 
way of telling where the hand actually wrote in 
a joke or handled a scene. Could it be respon- 
sible for some of the splendid early scenes— 
explosively funny and disturbing moments of 
passionate frustration over—for instance—a 


coffee bar that can’t understand your wanting 
frothless coffee?) The material is, most of it, 
fair-to-average British film comedy siuff about 
a Sunday painter who bursts out of a drab office 
to be lionised in Paris, with an almost excessive 
amouni of satirical stuff there, what with green- 
haired or blue-lipped girls and a Dali-man who 
sleeps at the bottom of a fish tank wearing a 
diving helmet; and, among lots of obvious jokes 
about riding your bike round the action painting, 
there are a few good ‘touches such as Hancock’s 
‘Infantile School’ of painting. But still it’s 
middling stuff, a bit forced and often corny, and 
depends for what it has to say entirely on the 
way Hancock (not the director) says it. 

With his utterly uncomical-looking face and 
figure, his air of anguished muddle-headed 
energy. Hancock suggests all sorts of alarming 
possibilities in everyday life, chasms of frightful 
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surprise directly under our feet if only we knew 
it. And there’s the big difference between him 
and Cantinflas. The lithe littlke man with his 
narrow body seems, at first sight, eloquently 
comic. In fact he has ‘comedian’ written in large 
letters all over him, from his absurd upcurling 
mouth to his expressive hips, feet, hands: a face 
you recognise and laugh with, a reassuring, warm, 
cosy, cuddly presence telling us everything’s fine. 
Whereas Hancock—what disasters he implies! 
How inexplicit his lumpy body and heavy face 
can seem, out of action, at first sight! How 
utterly uncomical, unlike our idea of the exuber- 
ant, rubber-faced clown! Yet Cantinflas seems, 
for all his apparent advantages of appearance, to 
have very little to tell us, whereas Hancock’s 
smallest movement is full of suggestions and 
implications, and lowering hopes and cosmic 
grumbles, and intimations of . . . it’s not always 
clear what, but something hugely important and 
bewildering. To think he’s been here all this time, 
and film-makers have only just got round to him, 
and made us think of British Comedy (except 
for a Goon or two) as Norman Wisdom and 
the Carry On boys. 


Exposed to Adults 


By PETER FORSTER 


THE commonest charge 
against television is that 
children may be harmed 
by exposure to its in- 
fluence. But in fact child- 
ren have very much the 
best of the bargain. By 
comparison with _ the 
puerile fare dished out to 
adults in the evenings, 
which no self-respecting 
teenager should bother 
with, those at schoo! or 
able to view during the daytime get some re- 
markably rich and varied programmes. 

Last week, for example, the child of inquiring 
mind could have gained knowledge from London 
television about medicine, farming, geography, 
radio astronomy, nature study, Aeschylus, Shake- 
speare and Jules Romains, as well as life and 
cookery in a medieval manor house; and for 
those whose prospects might be considered truly 
desperate, the BBC provided half an hour's 
instruction on How to Become a Gas Fitter. 

In the North, Wales, West and Midlands, 
Granada are offering a typically enterprising and 
quite uncompromising series of lectures called 
Discovery. This brings actual working scientists 
te the classroom ‘to impart the living nature of 
scientific discovery and to show the way in which 
the research worker's mind works.’ I quote from 
an admirable little accompanying booklet which 
introduces lectures and speakers; subjects include 
High-Speed Cinematography, Time Measure- 
ment, Electroluminescence and Low-Speed Aero- 
dynamics. I suggest that such instruction hardly 
amounts to a corrupting influence. 

Moreover, Granada, A-R and ATV are all in 
avid, earnest competition to teach us French 





A-R’s Chez les Dupré is even repeated in the 
early evening. Nor should the long-established 
work of sound radio educational programmes be 
forgotten—currently Pamela Brown can _ be 
heard as Lady Macbeth, and the morning talks 
for Sixth Forms, especially those on religion and 
literature, are of a high standard worth any- 
body’s attention. 

Some would like to explain away all this either 


W 


in terms of panic in the face of Pilkington, o1 


of realisation by the commercial companies that 
they have got to produce a certain amount of 
educational stuff. Both attitudes seem to me 
stupidly ungenerous—there was aspiring televi- 


sion before that Committee was ever thought of, 
and for the rest it is not to be imagined that a 
man like Sidney Bernstein is unaware of tele- 
vision’s beneficial potentialities as 
Moreover, there seems to be no skimping in 
production; the programmes are put on with as 


a teacner. 


much care and concern as any intended for the 
larger, night-time audience. Last week’s little 
BBC item, for example, showing a medieval cook 
explaining his skill, was quite admirable, un- 
obtrusively educational television, while the 


standard of drama is often very much higher in 
the afternoons than in the evenings. So all tn all, 
let it be remembered that what children need to 
be protected from is grown-ups’ television 

And for proof by converse, a glance through 
last week’s evening programmes shows nothing 
like comparable richness to those mentioned 
above. One half-hour, however (of different 
quality from most of the rest), had two old Welsh 
miners reminiscing (BBC). They were inclined to 
be self-conscious; sometimes they were just 
mellifluous, but occasionally a true poet’s phrase 
leapt out, as when one said that eventuaily 
‘Eternity will swallow up Time.’ 
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The Huibersity of Schweppshire 


“Oxpprick, fair Suckler of my Youth...” Who said this, of Schweppshire’s Uni- 
versity town? Oldbrick lies at the heart of what is now a thriving industrial centre. 
and if there are few angles from which a general impression can be gained, a good 
telescopic photograph such as this is perfectly possible from the radar station on 
Bore’s Hill. Notice that Oldbrick has its traffic problem, especially where Corny 
and Squeeze debouch onto the High (sometimes affectionately known as the Posi- 
tively Stinking). But above the old colleges display the charm of the local stone, 
which weathers so effectively that it does not always actually stand up—the 
famous facades of ‘The Sides’ are now permanently supported by scaffolding, 
though this is of a Gothic type. The problem of the new science block of All 
Keys (pronounced Caius) College of Explanation (an I.-C. Y. Group foundation) 
has been solved by a building in Extravert Waterpipe, beautifully re-interpreting, 
in contemporary terms, the gargoyle theme of the deflection of running water. 

The camera caught the tower of Old Cyril on a morning in May Week (really 
June) when, pleasing link, the carols are sung by the last living choristers of an 
ancestral University, not, now, at dawn, but after elevenses. Famous in Oldbrick 
literature is its river, never quite wide enough for rowing, but always preserving 
its bank, traditionally set aside for those who, by a system of tests, are allowed 
to walk about in rowing clothes. 








Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Washed Up 


By 


How could a director 
like Duvivier perpetrate 
4 Woman Like Satan? 
How could Autant-Lara 
make The Green Ware's 
Nest? Or Marcel Carné 
erect, aim and fire at a 
target as false as the pre- 
posterous teenagers ol 
Les Tricheurs? And what 
could be said in favou 
of that compendium otf 
old-wave awfulness. Love 





the Frenchwoman? Worse is on the way 
ne latest features by Carné, Duvivier and 


persist in demonstrating what made the 


Wave necessary. Each, in some tiny. toe- 

ting fashion, shows signs of a tetchy anviets 

ish about with the younger direct Yet 

h seems hopelessly out of touch not sith 
iodish but with life 

Vague suggests that the commercial 

ceess of Les Tricheurs has convinced © arné of 

tht to a corner in teenage delinquency 

eble melodrama makes the earlier 

re spired. The heroine, who dominates 

nisons noirs on the outskirts of Parts, 

. ink-haired figment of a tired imagina- 

» Fro ocation scenes and a wee 

leker of social comment one gathers that word 

s reached Carné that the new wave still favour 

ceasional glance outside the studio gates 


ect. though. is one of astonishment 


ector of Carné’s experience-—leaving 
std the moment the juestion of talent 
vuld be satisfied with shunting his cast into 


rather than doing something 

uniformly weak performances 
Duvivier’s Boul 

from the new wave. It concerns the picturesquely 


fi-beat life of a Montmartre adolescent played 


oupings 


+ +} 
are Neil 


vard borrows more blatantls 


by Jean-Pierre Léaud, the soy who gave such 
in extraordinary performance under Truffaut's 
direction in Les Quatre But here 
he has been almost unrecognisably moulded into 
the kind of 


mnconformils 


Cents Coups 


romantic, essentially conventional 
beloved of every film industry 
He escapes from his determinedly quaint friends 
stripper, amiable 


pugilist, a queer painter 


an €X- 


to spend lonel\ nights 


a golden-hearted 


t 
top 
i ¢ 
rhe 
authentic 


ing 
so obviously studio-built that you expect hin 
distant 
sometimes 


among the neon signs on a Pigalle roof- 


rast his shadow over Sacré-Ceeur. 
paraded against 
but Boulevard 
always remains the French equivalent of Mira 
in Soho 
Clouzots La Veérit 
event. An excited public has convinced itself 


that the film’s claim to show Bardot’s emergence 


clichés are 


Street backgrounds; 


has been treated as 


an 


as an actress. together with its detailed sequence 
of her slashing her wrists. somehow proves that 
Clouzot's that it 
actually provoked the famous suicide attempt. 
Huge portraits of the star juxtaposed with giant 


direction was so relentless 


DEREK HILL 


chunks of broken glass have kept the box office 
a: busy as the tongues. The tuss, it turns out, is 
about a humdrum, flashback-ridden courtroom 
melodrama. Clouzot has squeezed a glossy dis- 
from Bardot which reaches the orthodox 
the rest of the cast) Not long 
ago Simone de Beauvoir suggested that Bardot 
the French 
Establishment, and her warning that pressures 


play 
irtiticial level of 


as an embarrassing symbol for 


vere afoot to make her a more acceptable myth 
seems to have been justified. The heroine of La 
, tame. domesticated shadow of the 
erotic anarchist of Et Dieu Créa la Fenn 

Confronted by the old wave’s weary reiteration 
of ancient formule one inevitably begins to 
vonder about their earlier work. Just how over 
rated were the early Carné films? Was it really 
so insensitive, not to say immature. to have sat 
through the last surviving print of Le Jour se 
Léve with the guilty conviction that the 
American remake was rather an improvement? 
Has than fragmentary 


Veriié wea 


Duvivier offered more 
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minor pleasures? Was Clouzot ever more than a 
black magician? How has Autant-Lara basked 
so long in the reputation of Le Diable au Corps? 
And why (now that the National Film Theatre 
has shown us the early Renoirs) was France's 
greatest film maker so neglected here while the 
rest were So esteemed ? 

Equally inevitable is a tendency to overpraise 
any fresh glimpse of the older 
directors. André Cayatte’s Le du Rhin 


life among 


Passave 


seems doubly valuable among such company, 
though the realisation that this intermittently 
moving parable was given the major prize at 
Venice last vear over the Japanese No Greater 
Love and Viscontis Rocco and his Brothers 


promptly restores an indignant sense of propor- 
tion Cayatte’s film concerns the experiences of 
two men during the last “ar. and tries with 
almost heartbreaking make a 


earnestness to 


points about courage. and 
happiness. From time to time it 
because oi Charles 
the more sympathetic of the two; but the other 
man’s story 


integrity 
works 
Aznavour’s performance as 


series of 


larecly 


and his playing—are so unconvine- 
ing that the film is only spasmodically successful 

And the That is another ¢ 
sadder story. The older directors, after all. never 
Their thud 


had so far to fall 


new wave? ven 


soared in with simultaneous promise 


i: softer for they never 


Nun’s Priest’s Tale 


By BAMBER 
rhe Devils. (Aldwych.) 
IN The Devils John 
Whiting uses words and 
mages With the precision 
of a jeweller. Each one is 
bright, simple 
no abstractions pass 
his censorship—and their 
setting is the plainest pos- 
sible: short, almost brutal 
grammar ol 


concrete, 


sentences: 
the most elementary sort. 
or none at all. The result- 





«x dialogue is an imagistic telegraphese. 
The of The Devils, Sister 
suflering from what Huxley calls furor uterinus, 


‘heroine’ Jeanne, 
becomes obsessed with the image of Grandier, a 
cal priest Whom she has never met but whose 


exual exploits in the town have reached her 
cloistered ears. She lets herself imagine him in 


bed with a mistress. She murmurs: 
You wake up. Dawn has broken over others 
before you. Look at the little grey window. Then 
rn. She lies beside you. The attitude is ol 
prayer or the womb. Her mouth tastes of wine 
ind the sea. Her skin is smooth and silky. rank 
with sweat. The native odours of her body have 
exhausted in the night the scents of day 
ind a few lines later. after a sudden, harsh 
iugh 
What was that you did? Stretching out to 


clutch the falling bedclothes. Was it to cover 
your nakedness? Is there modesty here’? 


The images in these lines are almost 


Raphuelite and it is right, in the context of a 


girl’s imaginings. that they should be. And after 
them the bleak. envious disgust of the simple ‘Is 


pre- 


GASCOIGNE 


there here?’ falls This is 
language defining character at its best, and one 


finds the same thing throughout The Devils. The 


modest) perfectly 











a yitil foliowing us around?’ 


“Weill 
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chemist and the doctor, who help plot Grandier’s 
downfall, speak with all the jargon of the new 
science and deliberate their plans in a pat cross- 
talk ripple of dialogue which recalls the discus- 
sions of the two tramps in Godot and which 
admirably gives an impression of hand-in-glove 
conspiracy. Poetically, The Devils can’t be 
faulted. 

John Whiting tells his story in innumerable 
small scenes, so many in fact that he goes far 
beyond the Elizabethan method and ends up with 
a play that is almost a film scenario. Peter 
Wood's direction copes superbly with this form. 
So, for example, Sister Jeanne appears myster- 
iously at the moment when the doctor is wonder- 
ing who can help them ruin Grandier; but she 
isn’t, it turns out, just there for the clever irony 
—she is already beginning the next, quite 
separate, scene. The Stratford company, excel- 
lently led by Dorothy Tutin and Richard John- 
son, perform with a similar fluency on Sean 
Kenny’s ingeniously simple set. So, vocally and 
visually as well as verbally, The Devils is excel- 
lent. 

But . . . yes, there is a ‘but.’ By the end of 
the evening the drama, which the first act so 
extravagantly promises, has somehow failed to 
materialise. The reason lies partly, I think, in the 
nature of the story itself. According to Huxley, 
and Whiting follows him in this, Grandier never 
met the nun, whom he was convicted of devil- 
ishly possessing, until he was on his way to the 
stake. There is a grim irony in this, but it is not 
a dramatic irony. The central threads of Whit- 
ing’s play are the spiritual travels and travails of 
Grandier and Sister Jeanne—but we hear about 
these almost in a vacuum. Sister Jeanne reveals 
herself in prayer and soliloquy, and Whiting in- 
vents a symbolic sewer-cleaner for Grandier to 
confess himself to. The play therefore lacks the 
moments of ‘confrontation’ which are the peaks 
of nearly all types of drama. It is as though 
Racine’s characters could talk only to their con- 
fidants; it is as though Hamlet contained the 
soliloquies and the grave-diggers, but not the 
closet scene between Hamlet and his mother. 

And there are other serious omissions in the 
dramatic structure of the play. The possession 
scene, for example, with all the nuns grovelling 
in a hysteria which has been carefully induced 
by their exorcists, is bound to seem pure farce if 
presented directly to us. For it to be dramatic 
there must be a powerful character who partici- 
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pates in the scene, judging the meaning of what 
he sees, a man whose decision is important be- 
cause it will affect the whole plot. In The Devils 
the only people who see through the nuns’ antics 
are a foppish prince, who does nothing about his 
discovery, and two ineffectual liberals who never 
take part in the action. For this reason, and 
others like it, The Devils, though full of events, 
is surprisingly empty of drama. It can best be 
described as a poetical and spiritual pageant. 

I must add that this is carping by very high 
standards. The Devils is undoubtedly a success, 
even a ‘hit’; and with the plans for the National 
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Theatre now on the Chancellor’s desk, it is qa 
timely one. The Stratford company is the nearest 
thing we have at present to a ‘national theatre’ 
and the initiative for this production was entirely 
Peter Hall’s. He even winkled John Whiting out 
of eight years’ silence by commissioning him to 
adapt Huxley’s book. So The Devils is a fore- 
taste of what will be possible if that ideal two. 
million-pound theatre is built on the South Bank 
and if a constructive director is put in charge 
of it. Those who believe that a National Theatre 
can only become a morgue for the classics should 
pay a Visit to the Aidwych. 


There will be no Whales 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Ballet 
‘THEY said Beethoven 
wuz mad. They said 
Tchaikovsky wuz mad. 
They said Louis wuz 
A mad.” ‘Who’s_ Louis?’ 
‘Louis’s my uncle. He 
wuz mad!’ That, or 


something like it, was the 

comedian Jimmy Dur- 

ante as the man who 

data found the lost chord, 

and now I find I can 

hardly ever think about 

avant-garde art without remembering the plight 

of poor Uncle Louis. Most of progressive art is 

necessary folly—as genuinely mad and worth- 

less as its opponents suspect, yet essential to its 

particular art-form for the rare occasions where 
history proves it sane. 

A few days ago I was sent an off-print of a 
10,000-word essay on Avant-Garde Choreo- 
graphy by Selma Jeanne Cohen, which appears 
in the current issue of the American review, 
Criticism, a Quarterly for Literature and the Arts. 
Scholarly and informed, yet aimed at the general 
egghead reader, Dr. Cohen’s essay shows an 
approach British ballet criticism lacks, for the 
very good reason that the British dance world, 
unlike the American, has done remarkably little 
to capture the egghead imagination. A glance at 
any of the Anglo-American specialist dance 
magazines will be enough to show the range of 





dance activities in New York, to indicate the 
frantic, sometimes self-conscious, probing, to 
give the sense of that melting-pot atmosphere that 
seems to cloud the air of the fermenting New 
York dance studios. 

Where but in America could you find a work 
like Erick Hawkins’s Here and Now with 
Watchers, which has sections entitled inside the 
wonder of whales and DARLING (shouts my 
body and shouts itself transparent)? Dr. Cohen 
writes that Mr. Hawkins ‘admits that such 
phrases are bewildering. He wants them to be 
After a minute or less of the dance, the spectator 
realises that there will be no whales, forgoes 
trying to pinpoint the meaning, and relaxes, 
aware only of the immediacy of the pure move- 
ment presented to him.’ Well, yes—and before 
we can say any more we should have to see it 
for ourselves. The ‘immediacy of pure movement’ 
—that appears to be the important thing, the 
trend towards dance abstraction, movement as a 
self-sufficient end. 

Most of the American avant-garde choreo- 
graphers seem to be stretching towards non- 
representational dance. Dr. Cohen relates this, at 
least in part, to trends in other arts, such as paint- 
ing and music, remarking that ‘historically, dance 
revolutions have always lagged behind those of 
the other arts’ and noting how ‘dance discovered 
expressionism some twenty years after painting 
had fully developed it.’ She quotes one choreo- 
grapher as saying: ‘Why can’t I make a dance 
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about the relation of a straight line and a curved 
one? You don’t ask a painter what his work 
means; Why do you ask me?’ 

Anonymity is the new far-out aim. Dancers 
with faces like masks, moving and perhaps just 
as often not moving, are set to motion by sparse 
music like mobiles in a wayward wind. Some 
choreographers, such as Alwin Nikolais, occa- 
sionally try to assist their ‘direct kinetic state- 
ment’ by completely encasing their dancers in 
fabric, and George Balanchine (one of the 
world’s two great classical choreographers, but 
also an honorary member of the avant-garde) 
described his creation of Stravinsky’s Agon as a 
‘construction in space.” comparing it with an elec- 
tronic computer. 

The problem of depersonalisation is also being 

icked from another viewpoint. Man normally 
behaves rationally; make his behaviour irrational 
and the audience will cease to believe in him as 
Man. That’s the theory, and Merce Cunningham, 
often regarded as the current leader of this vague 
avant-garde movement, rejects ‘any line of action 


related to the concept of cause and effect.” He 


has composed dances by a chance method, | 


writing various movements on slips of paper and 
-cting them in random sequence. Some obser- 
s have noticed that even Balanchine is now 
reographing passages of strangely disasso- 
ted movements, while James Waring and 
een Pasloff have utilised old-time surrealistic 
ces as alienators 
As | think Dr. Cohen would herself agree, in 
» final count such attempts at abstraction are 
id to fail. You cannot completely dehuman- 
human beings, and while dancers are still 
ade of flesh and blood, the flesh will be trium- 
int and the blood will prove thicker than the 
iter of theory. Possibly, more even than Dr. 
Cohen's suggested linking of dance with trends 
other art-forms, the move towards abstraction 
is been prompted by the choreographers’ revolt 
the immalleability of his basic material, the 
iman body. “Why can't I make a dance about 
he relation of a straight line and a curved one?’ 
lhe answer must be: because no one has yet 


iught a straight line to dance. 


However, Dr. Cohen’s brilliant essay is more 
) eXamination than a defence of the avant- 
arde dance, and when she has finished her 
patient pro-ing and con-ing she is left with the 
conclusion that these new iconoclasts ‘have 
remendously broadened the range of the dance 
vocabulary and revealed its wealth of connota- 
tive power . . . stimulated a fresh awareness of 


the uniqueness of the medium of the dance.” 


And what, one may well ask, is England doing 
about all this? The other day I went to Oxford to 
see a programme of professional ballets spon- 
sored by the enterprising University Ballet Club 
A lot of effort had gone into them, and those by 
John Broome would, in the absence of almost 
inything else. have to be regarded as examples of 
the British avant-garde. Doggedly plodding bare- 
foot in Kurt Jooss’s now obscure footsteps. Mr. 
Broome appears to have precious little new to say 
and little power in saying it. It is not his fault 
The cultural background and economic condi- 
tions in England are not favourable to avant- 
garde dance. but that is another story . . . al- 
though one day I would like to discuss it 
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The English Dream 


By RICHARD 


he Long Revolution* will take its place be- 

side Crosland’s The Future of Socialism as a 
serious and original attempt to secure a break- 
through for British Left-wing thinking of the 
mid-century, beyond the platitudes and practi- 
calities which ordinarily encompass it. In both 
books there is—as of course there should be, for 
isn’t this the essence of Socialism?—a fine sense 
of priorities. Mere political means are recognised 
for what they are, and their exposition’ is sub- 
ordinated to some vision of the Good Society 
to which they are supposed to conduce. 

Of course, there are obvious differences be- 
tween the two books. Crosland, for instance, 
writes lucidly and with great precision; Williams 
is a turgid writer, and he often expresses himself 
only approximately. Crosland is someone who 
accepts the various social sciences as they are 
academically divided, and tries to gain illumina- 
tion from each; Williams feels the need for some 
new kind of social inquiry in which cultures 
or ‘structures of feeling’ will be studied as 
wholes, and this book and his earlier one, Cul- 
ture and Society, can be seen as an effort to fill the 
gap. Crosland, one sometimes feels, has a rather 
external grasp of the social realities of Britain 
today; whereas Williams brings to everything he 
writes a passionate and profound awareness of 
our society—when this does not become overlaid 
with a sentimental regard for the traditional. 

But none of this touches upon what many 
would expect to be the real difference between 
these two books. Surely we have here, they will 
feel, a conflict between two radically divergent 
conceptions of Socialism. On the one hand, on 
the Right as it is called, we have Crosland re- 
presenting Revisionism: on the other—what it’s 
called I need hardly say—we have Williams re- 
presenting the New Left. To the former, 
Socialism means the transformation, even if the 
radical transformation, of Capitalism: to the 
latter, it means its abolition. 

And (on this view) the difference asserts itself 
wherever you turn. Take, for instance, the 
doctrine of ‘equality of opportunity’ and its con- 
temporary interpretation, the Educational 
Ladder. Now it is obvious that this doctrine is 
perfectly compatible with a conservative, indeed a 
hierarchical, conception of society, for social 
mobility does not destroy, it merely alters the 
basis of, a class system. Yet Crosland in The 
Future of Socialism accepted the idea of ‘equality 
of opportunity’: although insisting that the 
opportunities distributed should be vastly more 
numerous than is the case today. Williams, on the 
contrary, totally rejects the idea. In Culture and 
Society he denounced ‘the ladder version of 
society’ as highly objectionable; and in The Long 
Revolution he reserves his most scathing words 
for those who think of this revolution in terms 
of ‘individual mobility’ while classes themselves 
remain immobile and ‘the differential’ is still the 
organising principle of society. 

So here we have the essential conflict, it seems. 

ae Raymond Williams. (Chatto and Windus, 

Ss. 
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But have we? For note that when Crosland 
argues for equality of opportunity and also 
argues that we need it on a much larger scale 
than we have it at the moment, he does so in the 
belief that scale makes a real difference. Imple- 
mented on a large scale, equality of opportunity 
acquires a quite different character as an instru- 
ment of social policy. The objections to the 
ladder version of society, which are cogent when 
the ladder is (as today) tall and narrow, just don’t 
apply when you broaden the ladder and in 
broadening it necessarily shorten it. To put the 
argument generally: the distinction between 
Capitalism Transformed and _ Capitalism 
Abolished may be important, but that between 
Capitalism Abolished and Capitalism Radically 
Transformed corresponds to no real difference. 

If we were to accept this argument, we should 
have to conclude that the Revisionist-New Left 
dispute, which takes up so much of the rapidly 
diminishing newsprint available to Socialists, is 
a war of words, and that the unrepentant attach- 
ment to traditional ideals on the part of some- 
one like Williams derives from an ‘essentialist’ 
view of political and social institutions: as 
though, for instance, Capitalism might remain 
intact, in reserve, even when all its characteristic 
institutions had disappeared. My own view is 
that this assessment of the matter is part of the 
truth, though not the whole of it. In order to 
locate the residual conflict between Revisionism 
and the New Left, we need to consider carefully 
the crisis of culture or ‘consciousness’ that, 
according to Williams, only Socialism can 
resolve. 

The starting-point of his argument is a view 
of culture as fundamentally a system of com- 
munication, and of the cultural impasse in which 
late capitalist society finds itself as arising from 
an inability on the part of the various groups into 
which it is now fragmented to commune freely. 
It is only with the ‘common culture’ of Socialism 
that the barriers to general intercourse will 
be removed, and man will be able to talk freely 
to man. 

One difficulty with this whole theory of cul- 
ture, and one which Williams seems to over- 
look, is that the notion of ‘communication’ it 
employs is partly metaphorical—Williams at one 
point, indeed, talks of the sexual relation as ‘our 
fundamental communicating process.’ But a 
further and more serious difficulty is that the 
ideal of free or perfect communication turns 
out to be ambiguous. On a weaker interpreta- 
tion, all that is required is that those who wish 
to communicate should speak the same language: 
on a stronger interpretation, what is also required 
is that they should say roughly the same kind of 
thing. And this ambiguity is directly reflected in 
the ideal of a common culture as it is discussed 
in The Long Revolution. Williams at several 
points equates it with ‘common meanings, com- 
mon values’: but what he fails to see is how 
different these two conditions are. The former 
relates to the weaker interpretation of a common 
culture, the latter to the stronger. 
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There is still, it is true, the possibility that 
Williams is not committed to as stringént a view 
of what a common culture demands as he cer- 
tainly appears to be. For, of course, quite a bit 
depends upon exactly what kind of values he 
has in mind when he asks that these be shared. 
It might be that he is merely thinking of permis- 
sive values like toleration and rationality, which 
are conditions of, rather than something ex- 
pressed in, a common language. But it is fairly 
clear that he isn’t, and that he identifies the in- 
auguration of the common culture of Socialism 
with the widespread acceptance of more ‘positive’ 
or substantive values than these. For why else 
should he insist upon the sense of community, 
of participation, that will inevitably flow from 
the new culture? And what otherwise would 
lead him to think of the Aldermaston marches 
as an earnest of the new spirit? 

Here, then, we have perhaps the real crux of 
the conflict between Revisionism and the New 
Left, in that one accepts a plural, the other is 
committed to a monistic, conception of culture 
under Socialism. To some degree the division 
relates to temperament and emotional affinities 
But surely neither side can afford to admit that it 
does so wholly. For Socialism, in contrast to 
Conservatism, has always been sustained by the 
belief that the affairs of man in society admit 
of the application of reason, and that solutions 
can be arrived at on the basis of rational discus- 
sion. Judged by these traditional standards, how 
does the case for a ‘common culture’ fare? 

The argument for shared values as a precondi- 
tion of free communication—or (what comes to 
the same thing) for the strong interpretation of 
what free communication requires—seems to me 
far from cogent. People often confine them- 
selves within a circle of those who share their 
values: the isolation of the public school class 
in this country would be an example. But one 
important reason why they do so is because 
they are afraid that in the warmth of common 
exchange the adhesive glue of prejudice may 
melt and they will be left exposed. They fear 
not lack of communication, but communication: 
and their fears attest to the fact that this is pos- 
sible across the barriers of belief. But once we 
abandon the argument for shared values on the 
basis of freedom of communication, then surely 
the other humanitarian ideals that animate 
Socialism provide good reason for thinking that 
the range of values subscribed to in society 
should remain as wide and varied as possible. | 
personally like to think of Socialism—and I 
don’t believe this to be mere prejudice—as pro- 
viding the stage upon which what Williams calls 
‘the whole rich repertory of modern indivi- 
dualism’ will for the first time be played out to 
the full, without interruptions or cat-calls. 

The issue of communication apart, Williams 
argues against Individualism on two counts. In 
the first place, he tries to show that the terms in 
which the doctrine is stated, ‘the individual’ and 
‘society,’ are bare abstractions. The argument 
here, which recalls the dry musty philosophising 
of T. H. Green, reinforced by some modern 
psychological distinctions, is weak and uncon- 
vincing. (A coincidence: Why is it that both 
Williams and Crosland, when they want to refer 
to psycho-analysis, turn to the rather dubious 
American ‘revisionists’ of Freudian theory— 
Crosland to Horney, and now Williams to 
Fromm?) The whole of this chapter, ‘Individuals 
and Societies,’ makes the sort of bad impression 
that only bad chapters in works of great origina- 
lity and power ever can. 

Secondly, Williams sets up against Indivi- 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
dualism the ideal of ‘membership.’ The member, 
who is contrasted with the ‘subject’ and the 
‘servant, is the man who knows about and 
understands his society; who takes a share in its 
decisions; who is hopeful about its future. Now, 
for this ideal I feel considerable sympathy. The 
general ignorance about our society that is dis- 
played by the educated and the general indif- 
ference to its fate that is displayed by the un- 
educated are certainly horrifying, and they 
relate directly to crude and violent fantasies that 
o unchallenged in our society. Denial and 
@ receive social acceptance in the 
enteel conception of letters, on the one hand, 
nd in the ethos of ambition on the other. But 
what I cannot see is why this ideal of member- 
ship should be thought to impose any kind of 
restriction upon the demands of individuality: 
nor do I see any good reason why its typical 
product should be a man who is so related to 
his society that 

its values are his values, its purposes his pur- 

poses, to such an extent that he is proud to 

describe himself in its terms. 

The Long Revolution is a serious, original, 
stimulating attempt to analyse our in many ways 
degraded society, and to offer a brighter alterna- 
tive. The alternative it offers is a new and highly 
irticulated variant of what, in contrast to the 
American Dream, the ideal of affluent and asser- 

ve individualism, might be called the English 
Dream: the ideal of the collective, unalienated 
folk society, where honest men work together 
ind create together, the ideal of Ruskin and 
William Morris and Leavis. Born of Noncon- 
formity, it has only too easily shown itself indif- 
ferent to the values of nonconformity with a 
small ‘n.’ For this reason, valuable though I think 
The Long Revolution to be, and most felicitously 
timed, I also find things missing from it, things 
which I associate with radicalism and with an 
overwhelming concern for art--some questioning 
yf all convention, some the revolu- 
tionary possibilities of life: things which are to 
be found, in however anarchic or disordered a 
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fashion, in the ‘extreme’ critics of our dav. like 
Camus or even Norman Mailer. 
All Obey 
- 
Ihe Child Buyer. By John Hersey. (Hamish 


Hamilton, 15s.) 

Mr. Wissry Jones buys children for United 
Lymphomilloid, a company working on ‘a long- 
range government contract, fifty years. highly 
specialised and top secret.. Towards the end of 
the book we learn that these clever children are 
cleansed of all memories, then fed the necessary 
data for their part in the Project, then treated 
surgically (the five senses are ‘tied off), and then 
applied to the work of national importance. The 
weak point of electronic computers is that they 
are fed by human beings: the products of | 


Lympho ‘re-education’ are machines ted by 
machines. 
Various educationists are called before the 


Standing Committee on Education, Welfare and 
Public Morality to discuss the implications of 
Mr. Jones's modest proposal, and there ensues 
some lively and pointed satire on educational 
methodologies. all those big words used to cover 
up banality. incompetence or conspiracy. Cleary. 
Director of Guidance, is that Man of Our Time. 
‘Tm not afraid of anything except 
blushing. Of Miss Perrin (the old-type loving 
school-marm) Cleary says, "Her pedagogical 
methodology is unorthodox. Her techniques of 
encouraging Wholesome motivation for mastery 
of critical skills, habits, understandings, know- 


a ‘realist’: 


1961 


ledges. and attitudes, and of achieving dynamic 
personality adjustment of the whole child to 
both the learning situation and the life situation 
. .. defy exact categorisation.’ For Miss Henley, 
State Supervisor for Exceptional Children, 
average children are the democratic ‘norms, 
exceptional children (whether spastic or gifted) 
are ‘deviates.’ Dr. Gozar is the muscular idealist 
who has worked her way up: ‘I've got a BA and 
a BS and four master’s degrees and a PhD.’ Of 
the Standing Committee, one member is a moron, 
another is a McCarthyist, and the chairman 
plays the Duke in Measure for Measure, except 
that he doesn’t intervene at the end. But for 
Barry the child genius (whom Mr. Hersey 
triumphantly preserves from priggishness) and 
Master Perkonian the juvenile delinquent (who 
at least defies the authorities effectively at one 
period in his life), all the personages are near- 
allegorical ty pes. 

Dr. Gozar remains something of a puzzle. 
Despite her Judicrousness (in a full skirt I can 
make forty-five inches to the stride’) she often 
speaks for the author. Of the child buyer she 
says, “Underneath there's just one slogan: We 
Must All Obey! He's the devil himself.” One 
takes the point: perhaps the only people left on 
the side of the angels, perhaps the only angels 
left. are these pompous garrulous do-gooders 
whom in less desperate times one would steer 
well clear of. Yet eventually, like the others. 
Dr. Gozar agrees that Barry should go to U. 
Lympho, to serve the Goddess. Partly she seems 
to think that Barry will defeat the system and 
thus vindicate her faith in the young: partly she 
is impressed by the ‘magnitude’ of the Project. 
Even Barry agrees to go: ‘a life dedicated to 
U. Lympho,’ he says, ‘would at least be inter- 
esting.” Alas!- though one sees that in the sort 
of society Mr. Hersey describes an exceptional 
child would probably be doomed to ordinary 
dullness. The book closes with Barry's reflections 
on ‘the Forgetting Chamber’: 


Vyve always had an idea that each memory 
was a kind of picture. an insubstantial picture. 
. Wf all the pictures went out, if I forgot 


everything. where would they go? Just out into 
the air? Into the sky? Back home. around my 
bed. where my dreams stay? 

Phis is a grimmer book than is implied by the 
blurb’s talk about its ‘powerful affirmation of 
faith in individuality, in integrity, and in the 
young. perhaps grimmer than the author in- 
tended. Almost, it suggests that the only hope 
for the survival of the individual lies with the 
juvenile delinquent: and even he is wobbly. Mr. 
Hersey is doing more than writing satire: but 
when he comes to pul overthat ‘more’ he finds 
he has loaded the scales tooheavily against him- 
self. He is certainly right, and right about a real 
and urgent menace. Yet it isa pity that his right- 
ness doesn’t have that urgency, that coneretion. 
which distinguished his previous novel, Tle 
Har Lover. Already in that book there was an 
element of over-explicitness, of ‘allegory... The 
effect of confining the actin to the contin- 
uous formality of a ‘hearing has been to in- 
crease this element and to dicrease the book's 
impact. at least its impact as ‘afirmation.” Barry's 
poetical piece at the end is anglic, no doubt. but 
vain and ineffectual in the fee of the formal 
monstrosity. M1 Hersey isin smewhat the same 
position as the man who rewroe the end of /YS4 
for the cinema. 

We used to like to think that or individualities. 
our memories. somehow remaned after death. 
Now like to think that ow individualities 
will survive brain-washing. assinilation into the 
State. absorption into a Natione Policy, and so 


we 
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The First 
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‘Crisp, comprehensive and fasci- 
nating. Mr. Nethercot has dis- 
tilled every minute detail which 
contributed to the astonishing 
record of the first five lives of 
Annie Besant.’ OBSERVER 
‘An objective compilation of all 
the relevant facts, this book is 
likely to be definitive.’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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HOW TO BECOME 
A MUSICAL CRITIC 
Uncollected musical criticism 
1876-1950 
Edited by Dan H. Laurence 


‘There has never been a music 
critic like Shaw. His brilliant 
ferocity was backed and justified 
by real knowledge of the craft of 
music.’ SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
‘Essential reading for the per- 
former, the music lover, and more 
especially, the music critic.’ 

TIME AND TIDE 
‘Shaw had a good ear for music 
and a superb ear for language. He 
did not wish to be dull and never 
was.’ MICHAEL TIPPETT 
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on. Somehow. Somewhere. Mr. Hersey takes us 
up to the brink, then makes his affirmation— 
too late, I feel. If men are not to become some- 
thing radically different from what they have been 
hitherto—and of course a lot of people don’t 
see why they shouldn’t become altogether differ- 
ent, considering what they have been hitherto— 
then we have to arrest the process well this side 
of the brink, of ‘the Forgetting Chamber.’ As I 
say, I suspect Mr. Hersey didn’t mean the book 
to be quite as depressing as it turned out. 
One cannot accuse so honest and good a man of 
dishonesty. But here he reminds me of the man 
who fell off a high building: at each storey we 
hear him murmuring, ‘So far, not too bad.’ 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


How to Live 


English for Maturity. By David Holbrook. 
(C.U.P., 21s.) 

Iron, Honey, Gold. An Anthology compiled by 
David Holbrook. (C.U.P., 2 vols., Vol. I, 
9s. 6d., Vol. II, 12s. 6d.) 


From the fen and boulder clay of Cambridge- 
shire the Village Colleges have risen like stately 
pleasure-domes. These palaces of glass, better 
heated than the ancient colleges of the City, better 
lighted than most university lecture rooms, house 
secondary modern schools and are also centres 
for adult education and entertainment. Before 
the war there were villagers who had never 
travelled ten miles to Cambridge, while morally 
and culturally the area was possibly as back- 
ward as anywhere in England. Now the car- 
parks are full in the evenings, as people come in 
to hear opera or take classes in mathematics, 
Russian or gracious living; by day the children 
show a high morale by their sober briskness. 
There has been resistance to this change, since 
there are country parents who do not believe in 
homework or indeed in education at all. One of 
the problems is to persuade the brighter boys and 
girls to stay on for an extra year to take one or 
two subjects at ‘O’ level, and so qualify them- 


| selves for better jobs; another is to make sure 


| that the dimmer ones can spell or do simple 
| sums. But there has been a great transformation, 


and this is substantially due to intelligent and 
dedicated young men like David Holbrook, who 
have been willing to pass up better jobs in the 
grammar schools and take on the hardest teach- 
ing of all. This book, part manual and part tract, 
is the fruit of his experience and of his devotion. 

Although I am a governor of one of these 
schools (not Mr. Holbrook’s) I haven’t had any 
experience of teaching these children or even 
read far in the subject, so I don’t feel able to 
judge this book as a manual. It seems admirable 
in several ways, the first of which is that Mr. 
Holbrook is usually on the side of the children. 


| He has good ideas about making poetry interest- 


ing by using folksong, hymns and recordings; 
he has thought hard about how to teach clear 
communication in speech and writing; and he 
has excellent ideas about the kind of reading you 
can try to encourage in secondary schools with a 
reasonable hope of success. His reading lists, 
which play down Lorna Doone and Treasure 
Island and include Mark Twain and Buchan and 
even Kipling, are worked out with care and feel- 
ing. And they are backed up here by an attrac- 
tively produced anthology, /ron, Honey, Gold— 
good for the country poets, especially Clare, 
Hardy and Edward Thomas; for folksongs, some 
being given with their tunes; and for Arthur 
Waley’s wonderful translations of Po Chu-I. 
As a tract, however, I find English for Maturity 


both fascinating and awful. Mr. Holbrook shows 
a profound hostility to almost everything which is 
not English literature or folksong. He hates the 
cinema, commercial TV, the iaier plays of T. S. 
Eliot, indeed all English drama since 1640 and 
all naturalistic drama, ‘most contemporary 
poetry including Dylan Thomas,’ modern jazz, 
and apparently most other aspects of modern 
civilisation except the Village Colleges them- 
selves. It would be no use reminding him that 
commercial TV has brought Ibsen and O’Casey 
to millions, since he would see no good in that. 
He gives the naivest version | know of the view 
held by many literary men that true civilisation 
has been on the slide since the Middle Ages: he 
believes with the fervour of a Jehovah’s Witness 
in a spiritual return to the ‘organic community,’ 
the Wheelwright’s Shop, the folk ritual and the 
other clichés dear to the alienated intellectual. 
This leads him into writing passionate nonsense: 
for example, ‘Our mounting car accident rates 
measure the weaknesses in our living power’ (we 
die, that is, because of our death wish and not 
because the volume of traffic is too great for the 
roads). ‘Commerce would make us all cheerful! 
greedy for material possessions and is hostile to 
art which makes material greed look the pitiful 
thing it is’ (so much for the arts of Athens and 
Florence, based as they were on an expanding 
commercial economy). Worst of all, here is Mr 
Holbrook on marriage: ‘The wedding festival, 
sacred and secular, has gone: we'no longer cele- 
brate marriage in poetry and music: the few 
gabbled words in an ugly office, the risqué and 
even sordid jokes at the reception or in the tele- 
grams—these are all that remain to us of cere- 
mony.’ The answer to that is that most people 
still get married in church; and that the dirty 
jokes are a relic of an ancient ritual to ensure 











STOCK EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 





Colin A. Perry. A book for 
the inexperienced investor, 
for the student taking 
professional examinations, 
and for the expert. 

Buying and selling stocks 
and shares, costs of making 
investments, requirements 
of the Companies Act, 1948 
(and some suggestions for 
changes in balance sheets 
requirements), taxation, 
investments for non-profit 
organizations—all these are 
dealt with in a thoroughly 
readable manner. An 
excellent, practical and 
valuable book. 

20/- net 
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fertility. That sentence reveals the most curious 
side of his doctrine: he is an ardent puritan, even 
where this leads him into strange contradictions. 
Although he bases a large part of his teaching on 
folksongs, he deplores ‘the resurrection of a good 
deal of bawdy stuff of poor quality (as in James 
Reeves’s The Idiom of the People). It would be 
silly to suggest that children should sing the fine 
uncensored versions that Ceci! Sharp collected 
and Reeves published; but the fact remains that 
the English folksong tradition is bawdy, as 
Chaucer and Shakespeare are. You cannot ad- 
mire the folksong ethos as wholeheartedly as 
Mr. Holbrook does without accepting it as it is. 
How is it possible for anyone to be so good 
on the teaching of literature, and so narrow and 
illiberal a guide to almost everything else in life? 
The answer is, I suppose, that Tolstoy was. Mr. 
Holbrook does not mention the name, but he is 
a Tolstoyan to the core, in his rejection of 
modern civilisation and in much of his educa- 
tional programme. Tolstoy spent as much time in 
pedagogy as in writing novels. He studied the 
educational systems of the West but would have 
none of them; and finding almost all literature 
except the Gospels unsuitable for teaching to 
peasants he proceeded to write his own school 
texts. Because he was Tolstoy and because a real 
peasant culture existed in his time, this worked 
very well. Some of his school fables, like ‘God 
Sees the Truth,’ are among the best short stories 
ever written, and also found a huge public. To 
win complete support for his programme, Mr. 
Holbrook must convince us that he is a kind of 
Tolstoyan saint. This is possible, but many things 
ir his style and attitude, such as his brashness and 

fondness for cliché, make it seem unlikely. 
MATTHEW HODGART 
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Holy Terror 


The First Five Lives of Annie Besant. By Arthur 
Nethercot. (Hart-Davis, 42s.) 
VicToRiaAN England was rich in talent, moral 
fervour and eccentricity, but even by Victorian 
standards Annie Besant is a_ breath-taking 
prodigy. Her tireless mind embraced what are 
now called the two cultures. Widely read, and an 
excellent musician, she applied herself, in her 
thirties, to the study of science and ‘was rated 
“First Class” in inorganic chemistry, mathema- 
tics, theoretical mechanics, magnetism and electri- 


city, botany, general biology, animal physiology. 
and acoustics, light, and heat.’ Her temperament 


—or, as some would say, her soul—was even 
more remarkable than her intellect. From the 
High Anglicanism of her youth she swung ‘o 
militant atheism, and was later converted to 
Theosophy. Her public career included the 
preaching of birth control, trade union leader- 
ship, Fabian socialism, educational reform, and 
a Vital contribution to the Indian freedom move- 
ment. She was a supreme orator. Rationalist or 
mystic, she always command huge 
audiences and eager disciples. 

Bred of mainly Irish stock, she was none ihe 
less deficient in one quality which she might have 
been expected to possess—the quality of 
humour. ‘No truth,’ said Shaw, ‘came to her as a 
joke.’ Though she may be seen as one of the 
great emancipators of modern times, she was 
herself a perpetual slave to her own passions 
After the brief nightmare of her marriage she 
probably had no further sexual experience. in 
the ordinary sense; but throughout her life she 
was abnormally susceptible to male influences 
Even her integrity was at the mercy of her alfec- 
tions, though she was never consciously a | 
or a hypocrite. 

A full biography of this fascinating woiman 
was overdue, and it would have been pleasant to 
find in Mr. Nethercot’s first volume promise of 
an entirely satisfying work. Unfortunately :t 
seems so far to be copious, but ill-organised and 
uninspired. Events are faithfully chronicled, but 
the pattern of events is traced neither with suffi- 
cient firmness nor with a good sense of pro- 
portion, and the drama is often stifled by the 
accumulation of detail. Annie’s achievements 
are not placed in the wider context of history: 
ne attempt is made to estimate in precise terms 
the social effects of birth control, popularised 
through the notorious trial in which Annie and 
Charles Bradlaugh were involved (the Lady 
Chatterley case of its day), Would it be fair to 


could 


hp 


claim that contraception has done more than the 
vote to enhance the status of women? Such 
questions are never discussed. He is also rather 
cavalier about There is no genera! 
bibliography or list of references, and the reade! 
has to be content with scrappy footnotes. Above 
all, the character of Annie Besant remains as 
enigma. Her actions provide many clues to her 
inner nature, but Mr. Nethercot is too bus) 
telling us what Annie did to be able to spend 
much time considering what she was. 

It is a pity that the biography could not have 
been compressed inio one large volume. But 
there is reason to hope that the second \olume 
will be an improvement on the first. It will dea! 
with Annie’s work in India, which is within the 
recollection of many living witnesses, and is also 
the part of her life about which very little has 
yet been written. At Bradlaugh’s funeral. in 
1891, Annie Besant was a conspicuous mourner. 
but nobody ‘paid any particular attention to one 
_ tiny, frail figure that hid shyly among the crowd’ 
| —and who a quarter of a century later was to 
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DITORS are seldom ‘Dear’ to their corres- 

pondents, a deprivation which probably 
worries them less than it would me. “Sir’’, the 
letters begin, in what sounds a hectoring tone; 
but the worst that is likely to follow is a stuffy 
“my attention has been drawn” or a pained 
“your correspondent is mistaken”, 


You can tell a good deal about a newspaper 
from its Letters to the Editor—because they 
tell you what sort of people it appeals to. Some 
columns tend to be preoccupied with Our 
Budgie, age seven, who can recite the whole first 
line of The Last Fight of the Revenge. Some are 
excoriated battlefields ringing for weeks with 
rival rallying cries about the origin of a nursery 
rhyme. 


Observer readers show us, however, that 
liveliness need not be silly, nor moral indigna- 
tion shrill. Of course this could be due to some 
sort of selection committee in Tudor Street. 
But I think not. This Editor does not censor 
(he certainly makes no bones about printing 
letters taking him to task for the occasional 
mistake). The letters simply reflect the natural 
good sense and mental vigour of their writers. 


Urbanity and Wit 
Another striking thing is that they correct the 
impression— hard to escape when one looks at 
some other columns—that 
writers to the newspapers are a special sort of 
exhibitionist crank. These are ordinary people 


engaged in a civilized exchange of ideas with 


correspondence 


intelligence, urbanity and wit. 


Sometimes too, The Observer provides a 
forum for a point of view that would otherwise 
hardly get a hearing, as when it recently printed 
a long letter from Georgi Zhukov, Chairman 
of the Soviet Committee for Cultural Relations. 


Reviews of Oxford lectures; working wives: 
the Honours list: doubts about Freud (and 
doubts about the doubts); Christian Unity 
what a sweep and scope there has been in late 
J.B.L. 


weeks. 
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maintain (wrongly) that the British would give 
his country freedom in return for support in the 
war against Germany, while Annie Besant main- 
tained (rightly) that India must take advantage 
of Britain’s hour of need to secure independence. 
The ‘frail figure’ was thought to be a surer guide 
than the restless white woman, with her flair for 
politics. So in a sense he was, though the Raj 
endured for another generation as a result of his 
misjudgment. His name was Gandhi 
ALTRINCHAM 


Choice oi Aliens 


Modern German Stories. Edited by H. M. Waid- 
son. (Faber, 18s.) 
Best SF Four. Edited by 
(Faber, 15s.) 
The Heart of London. By 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 
John Christopher: Storm and Stress. By Romain 
Rolland. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
As we sat, for the most part in patient incom- 
prehension, through the spoken exchanges of 
Fidelio the other night, it was brought home 
once again that the educated Englishman doesn’t 
necessarily number a knowledge of German 
among his attainments. If there is nothing shame- 
ful about our ignorance, as Bernard Bergonzi 
declared here the other day, our publishers 
surely have it to excess. Not only can fewer of us 
read German than we can French—or even, one 
suspects, Italian—but fewer translations from 
German are published. True, we know the giants 
—Mann, Musil, Hesse, Kafka—and their achieve- 
ment should be enough to dissipate the old canard 
that German doesn’t ‘lend itself to literature; but 
the average reader gets precious little chance to 
acquaint himself with what is best and liveliest 
now in German writing. So one is peculiarly 


Edmund Crispin. 


Monica Dickens. 








DRUNK ENVIASS/ 


FRANCE SHUTS THE DOOR 
BRITAIN OPENS IT 
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grateful for the latest of the Faber national 
anthologies. 

Which needn’t stop one from being disap- 
pointed in the result. Is this the best that has been 
done there in the short story since 1945? If 
so. that censoring war seems to have cut the 
German writer adrift, left him floating in some 
eccentric backwaters. Mr. Waidson makes the 
point that ‘in the twelve years of Hitler’s regime 
frank treatment of topical subject-matter was 
impossible’ in order to account for the moral 
obliquity of some of his selections, but this 
deviousness of approach seems far more often to 
mask the absence of any destination. In a typical 
piece of Diirrenmatt portentousness, a symbolic 
train rushes down a symbolic tunnel to a sym- 
bolic fate (why? where?); elsewhere, a stunt 
parachutist has presentiments of disaster and 
duly crashes; a man and a girl visit a zoo and 
misunderstand each other’s mating intentions 
afterwards. These last two pieces are slices of 
life, one damned thing after another, with a 
vengeance. Then there are the anticipated guilty- 
sentimental tales, of which Gertrud von !e Fort’s 
lachrymose “The Innocent Children’ is the longest 
and most ingenuous. There is a stretch of point- 
less Woolfery, cataloguing the reactions of 
audience and friends to a young man’s public 
performance of his ‘Spanish Suite,’ and a mild, 
GOM fragment from Hermann Hesse about 
losing and finding a trunk. The few good things, 
which are excellent, are satirical: Heinrich 
B6ll’s episodic ‘Dr. Murke’s Collection of 
Silences,’ centring on a day in Radio House; a 
tiny story about a man who buys a locomotive 
and keeps it in his garage; and Heinz Huber’s 
nicely judged horror-fiction of an evening with 
chic, empty friends. 

The other Faber anthology (more aliens) ‘s 
more fun and Mr. Amis has recently adjured us 


| to review SF along with general fiction, thus 


complicating an already acrobatic week. Mean- 
while Mr. Crispin has chosen as cunningly as 
ever—for those, like me, who can stomach the 


| essential triviality of his matter. The first story, 
| Francis Donovan’s ‘The Short Life,’ has nearly 


everything: an idiot child who shows flashes of 
disruptive genius, a canine ventriloquist of sorts, 
hyper-intelligent Things, and quite literate prose. 
The famous Jerome Bixby fantasy about 
monstrous, omnipotent littlke Anthony (‘It’s a 


| Good Life’ is both its refrain and title) is in, and 


humour for once in science fiction has its day 
in Evelyn E. Smith’s ‘Baxbr’ (crossword puzzles 
and a Martian). A museum-cum-factory of life, 
a new word (‘solitosis’), telepathic contact with a 
womb-embryo, some heady chatter of Mdbius 
bands and Klein bottles—these are the ingenious 
attractions of the rest. William Golding sug- 
gests that it is all a game: the jolly contents of 


| this volume are certainly closer to that than to 


even the most elementary ‘criticism of life.’ 
The Heart of London is really a form of game, 


| too, only it’s unlikely to be recognised as such. 


| lins will 


Monica Dickens’s bad ambitious novel belongs 
to that unfortunate tradition blossoming from a 
misconception of the Victorian epic: if you keep 
enough sub-plots running and crossing, some 
large energetic truth is bound to be generated, 
at the very least, an image of jostling, super- 
abundant ‘life.’ It doesn’t, of course, work out 
like that, as a glance at the novels of 
Louis Golding, J. B. Priestley and Norman Col- 
show. Miss Dickens has chosen to 
hurl herself into contemporary life via a 
garbled version of Notting Hill. It’s ‘all here’-— 
the coloured boy, the brave, pretty teacher, the 
doomed tart, the ugly district nurse with the 
heart of gold, and the mackintoshed pervert. 
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There’s an amazingly up-to-date allotment of 
distorted sex, in fact, and it has an unpleasant 
effect on the presumptive liberality of Miss 
Dickens’s intentions. It becomes not so much g 
question of not flinching from the sordid as of 
getting rather a charge out of it. It will enjoy a 
large, blind success. 

The second volume of Heinemann’s reissue of 
John Christopher, the biography of a fictional 
musical genius that helped to gain Romain 
Rolland the Nobel Prize in 1915, shou!d put such 
tawdry market-tailored stuff to shame. It also 
brings up the whole question of relativity ip 
what one recommends in a given week of fiction, 
being so much more intelligent, arduous and 
lavish in its aims and effects than anything else 
under review—and yet a work that invites in- 
creasing hesitancy of judgment. The old Gilbert 
Cannan translation reads bizarrely in places, 
but even more estranging are the long hypnotic 
flights of rhetoric that pass for John Christopher's 
various changes of direction or heart. Rolland 
was wonderfully, perceptively harsh on the deep 
and dangerous sentimentality of the German 
soul, but his critical awareness of his own is 
oddly intermittent. The continuing story carries 
John Christopher through a few love-affairs and 
the growing hostility of his neighbours (his 
concert is a failure and his uncompromising 
opinions an increasing offence) up to his flight to 
Paris. There are passages, particularly in his ex- 
changes with women and his diatribes against 
the false in art, that recall, or presage, Law- 
rence’s glowing insights and there are moments 
ot alert humour that seem to set Christopher's 
confusions at a judging distance; there are. in 
other words, considerable rewards. But these 
aren't of sufficient presence in the novel, as it 
stands, to net or delimit the swelling diffused 
bulk of the hero. 


JOHN COLEMAN 


Waist-H igh Packard 


The Waste Makers. By Vance Packard 
mans, 2]s.) 

I AM tired of woe-woe books about America, 
especially if they are by Mr. Vance Packard. | 
yield to no one in my preference for puritans as 
against merchandisers, status-seekers, admen and 
consumerism generally, with the almost unnotice- 
able caveat that I'm not above a bit of status- 
seeking and consuming myself and suspect that 
Mr. Vance Packard isn’t either. But puritans have 
been crying Woe-woe to mechandisers 
morality was invented, and the need for con- 
sumer protection is stressed even in the Bible 
‘a virtuous woman . . . perceiveth that her mer- 
chandise is good: her candle goeth not out by 
night. 

But Mr. Vance Packard has no historical sense 
whatsoever. He has never noticed that it is com- 
mon practice in civilised communities for a lot 
of newly moneyed people to feel rootless and 
untouched by higher spiritual values, and so to 
seek to establish their identities and status by 
buying and buying and buying gimmicky goods 
of insufficient value unfairly pushed on to them 
by cunning merchandisers. For him this is a new 
contemporary all-American phenomenon, and it 
shocks him, or he makes as if it shocks him, to 
the core. Of course we all know there’s a lot to 
be said against it and it wouldn't go on in Utopia 
or the City of God or, Mr. Packard rather oddly 
seems to think, in Erewhon. And apart from 
higher spiritual values there are some practical 
things to be urged against it, such as—and this 
is the best point Mr. Packard makes—the squan- 
dering of diminishing natural resources. 
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LA BOHEME Puccini 
Another complete opera for only 42/- with 
Tebaldi, Gueden, Prandelli, Corena, etc. 
St. Cecilia Academy Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Alberto Erede 


ACL 121/2 
Prokofiev CLASSICAL SYMPHONY 


Glinka RUSSLAN AND LUDMILLA OVERTURE 
Mussorgsky NIGHT ON THE BARE MOUNTAIN 
Borodin ON THE STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA 


The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
ACL 123 


CLASSICAL ACES 


Lalo SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE, OP. 21 
Campoli with The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
remainder of 2nd side: 
Falla LOVE THE MAGICIAN 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Anthony Collins 
ACL 124 


a 2-3, 


12” LONG PLAYING HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDS 


Please write for complete 


ACE OF CLUBS RECORDS DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDONS E1 
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DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO DUTCH TANKER 

GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NORFOLK. At 10.58 on the morning of the 
24th March, 1960, Lloyd’s agent at Great Yarmouth informed the honorary secretary that 
there was a sick man aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which was proceeding towards 
Yarmouth Roads. The master had asked for a life-boat to meet him with a doctor. The life- 
boat Louise Stephens, with a doctor on board, was launched at low water at 1.2. There was a 
fresh easterly wind with a heavy swell. The doctor boarded the tanker and found the patient 
lying in the engine room with severe internal injuries. He decided the man was in too bad a 
state to be landed by life-boat. The tanker entered the harbour, where the patient was taken 
by ambulance to hospital. The life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 








An English Coxswain 


This is another true story of the Life-hoat Service —typica/ of the 
work that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 


The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 

voluntafy contributions. 

YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.|. 


SESS E5555 5555 55555555555 


Greek Island Cruises 
via the Haymarket.... 





=) 


(0) 

|G) at No. 7 Haymarket, the Misses Winsor and Moles- 

|G) worth spend a considerable time arranging Greek 
cruises to suit the specialized interests of both 

|G) individuals and parties; cruises that incorporate the 

|G) minimum of fuss with the maximum of pleasure, 
visual beauty, and lasting interest. 

[G) This organization also provides tours (escorted and 

TA] otherwise) in Russia and neighbouring countries, 
with specially provided facilities for the unaccom- 

1} panied motorist. 


Please call or write t 

" e World Travel 
International Services Ltd. specialists 
7 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S8.W.1. TEL. WHI 5551 AND TELEX 2-3693 
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Taes oh 
MYSTERY & 
IMAGINATION 


Poe 


Edger Aller 





Reading to chill your spine and raise your hair is one thing: hearing 
sudden bumps and bangs and groans of anguish in your own home is 
another that will certainly follow if your wife trips over the Baskerville 
hound lying dog-eared in a corner or finds the House of Usher fallen in 
the middle of her housework. Then she’s liable to forget exorcism by 
bell. book and candle and turn your spectres out lock, stock and barrel 
—and no poltergeist could compete with that! 

Keep your family phantoms harmless (and unharmed) in a Minty 
bookcase. Neat and elegant, with sliding glass doors to keep out the 
dust, it will allow your ghosts to materialise into an orderly gathering 
so that your wife can get on with her housekeeping without that 
haunted look in her eyes. Minty bookcases are sectional, so that they 
can grow to accommodate every member of the spirit world, from 
Hamlet’s father to the whole household of Borley Grange. And they 
can be started from as little as £10.16.0d.—on deferred terms if you wish. 

Only at Minty Centres 
furniture). These Centres are situated so that Minty is within reason- 


can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and 
ably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you can't call, 
Minty will be glad to se: 
by post. Write to Dept 


i you catalogues and full details of ordering 
S.18. Minty Ltd., 44.45 High Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 


“XFORD (Head Office): 44-45 Hich Street; BELFAST: Hanna & Browne Lid.:; 
TIRMINGHAM: 186 Corporation St.; BOURNEMOUTH: J. J. Allen Lid.; B.ISTOL: 
SO Park St.; CARDIFF: David Morgan Lid. ; CHELTENHAM: Shirers & Lances Ltd.; 
POVENTRY: John Anslow Ltd.; EDINBURGH: C. & J Brown Ltd.; GLASGOW: 
£56 Sauchiehal! St.; GUERNSEY: Lovell & Co. Lid.; HULL: Hammonds Ltd.; 
IPSWICH: Footman Pretty Lid.; JERSEY: A. de Gruchy Ltd.; LEEDS: Shell 
House, Eastgate: LLANELLY: Puech Bros. Ltd.; LONDON: 123 Victoria St., 
S.W.1; MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcad€; NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: 
W. E. Harker Ltd.; NORTHAMPTON: Jeffery Sons Ltd.; NORWICH: Trevor Pace 
Ltd.; NOTTINGHAM: Hopewells Ltd.; PLYMOUTH: E. Dingle Ltd.; SHEFFIELD: 
John Walsh Lid; SOUTHSEA: Handley’s Ltd 
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There is perhaps a certain Peter-Pannish charm 
about ignorance as profound as Mr. Packard's, 
Thus he is appalled at the department store out- 
side Miami which provides a chapel for the con- 
venience of customers, though even a cursory 
reading of the New Testament—say, about the 
sellers of doves or the silversmiths of Ephesus— 
would have cushioned the surprise of learning 
that where merchandisers can cash in on religion, 
they will do so. But he is rigidly determined to be 
outraged. Were he not, even on the material he 
himself provides, he could have written an inspir- 
ational pean on the American determination to 
counter the damnable desires and devices of 
materialism by consumer magazines, by federal 
legislation, by neighbourhood groups singing 
madrigals and even by good manufacturers who 
don’t build in obsolescence and who supply re- 
placement parts for old models. 

One of Mr. Packard's troubles is that he 
doesn’t seem at all clear on the proper grounds 
for attack. Mostly, I think, he’s angry with a 
society that refuses to live like New Harmony or 
Brook Farm, but sometimes he’s blaming con- 
sumerism for poor morale in Korea or for 
making the manufacturer's life less rich creat- 
ively than it ought to be or for running sad 
suburbanites into debt or for starving public ser- 
vices at the expense of private consumption. For 
he has, of course, read Galbraith, whom he re- 
hashes here and there, and perhaps there is some- 
thing to be said for third-order communicators 
who filter new ideas to wide, simple audiences, 
though even wide, simple audiences would be 
better served by a more coherent thesis and less 
melodrama. 

In the long run Mr. Packard seems to be 
making two pleas, which sit awkwardly together. 





The Latest in Crime 


H. L. LAWRENCE 
The Sparta Medallion 


Ruthless suspense novel set in Lima and the 


Peruvian jungle. Author’s previous book, - The 
Children of Light, shortly being filmed. 12s. 6d. 


BERNHARD 
BORGE 


Death In The Blue Lake 
Something different; detection in a “Gothic” setting 


in the forests of Norway. Psycho-analysis applied in 
weird circumstances. 12s. 6d. 


DAVID 
BUCKINGHAM 


The Cliff Face 
Man dies making “Combined Ops.” training film. 


Was it an accident? ‘‘An exceptional thriller.” 
—Manchester Evening News 12s. 6d. 


KENNETH 
HOPKINS 


Pierce With A Pin 
A new case of murder for Gerry Lee, reporter hero 


of The Forty-First Passenger. “The writing is light 
and the puzzle intriguing.”—Irish Times 12s. 6d. 
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The first is for better consumer protection and 
services, which is a perfectly sensible plea though 
far from a new one—and its force is considerably 
lessened by his instancing of Britain, and 
especially Britain’s ITY, as a model. The second 
is for things like greater humility and idealism, 
deeply cherished personal goals, strongly held 
standards on good and evil. In such a context 
and in such a style, this is merely embarrassing. 
If I were an American, I should begin to be 
seriously annoyed by these petty Savonarolas 
churning out scissors-and-paste denunciations no 
more admirable than the practices they condemn. 


MARGHANITA LASKI 


Snail’s Pace 


ENTERTAINING and elusive as ever, Anthony 
Carson is once again on the prowl through his 
own inimitable terrain. Looking for a Bandit 
(Methuen, 15s.) is a collection of sketches which 
describe goings-on (they can hardly be called 
events) in most of Europe and some of North 
Africa. But like the snail, Mr. Carson takes his 
true habitat with him. Wherever he may be there 
is a shell round him, compounded, in more or 
less equal parts, of drink, paranoia, generosity, 
fantasy, reverence and lust; and since he must 
regard the world through this interesting 
carapace, his vision is often curious to the point 
of lunacy and yet always, in the last resort, con- 
sistent. Wherever he may be, in Lavenham or 
Hamburg, Mr. Carson casts a weirdness over all 
—he makes one feel at once enormously affec- 
tionate towards the things and people seen and 
yet totally mistrustful of them, as if at any 
moment they might melt away before one’s eyes, 
leaving one alone in a boundless and absolutely 
level expanse of mud which has suddenly become 
the whole world. There is in fact a lot of fear 
behind Mr. Carson’s goings-on. 

With The Climate of Lunacy (by Cynthia 
Lindsay; Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) we are back in 
a world which, for all the book’s title, is reassur- 
ingly familiar, since the ‘lunacy’ she speaks of 
is no more than a heightened form of normal 
human folly. This book consists of an exuberant 
description of the Southern Californians, their 
country and their customs, special atten- 
tion being accorded to film-folk. who emerge 
as no sillier than anyone else in that part of the 
globe. I don’t much like Miss Lindsay’s style, 
which is carefully geared to obtain ‘amusing’ 
effects (the punch-line is apt to get a paragraph 
to itself) and also to convey bogus friendliness 


| by reducing itself to the reader’s supposed level 


of fatuity; but there is no doubt that Miss Lindsay 
knows her Southern Californians and has much 
that is pertinent to say. The trouble is that having 
said it she begs all the questions which she pro- 
vokes an intelligent reader to ask. After crippling 
descriptions of the Southern Californians’ pre- 
dilection for furious fringe religions and crank 
movements, she then invites us to consider 
how quaint and lovable it all is and leaves the 
matter at that. 

Jean Bailhache, on the other hand, is de- 
termined to probe for causes at any cost. Great 
Britain (Viking Press, 6s.) is one of a series 
called Vista Books, originally produced in France 
but now translated and edited for English- 


| speaking readers. M. Bailhache thinks that Eng- 


lish politeness and restraint are really based on a 
deeply repressed but almost uncontrollable in- 


| stinct for aggression. Terrified of what this might 


lead to in ourselves and others, we tie down the 
evil genie with austere social codes and moral 
restrictions, only letting him loose for an occa- 
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sional airing in some ferocious but sublimated 
form, such as Elizabethan Drama or the Boat 
Race. Having thus potted our weakness and our 
greatness at one blow, Bailhache goes on to 
render a few vigorous but similarly over. 
confident chapters on our history and culture, 
Pope is a humourless poet and Old Possums 
Book of Practical Cats is T. S. Eliot's ‘best piece 
of writing’; and I was delighted to be told that 
the detractors of the Welfare State ‘accuse it... 
of codding [the nation] from the cradle to the 
grave’—my italics. A misprint, I dare say, but 
altogether typical of this benign and rather pre. 
sumptuous little book. In Goodbye Piccadilly 
(Michael Joseph, 25s.), the late W. Macqueen- 
Pope has written a pleasant ‘down the centuries 
survey’ of Piccadilly’s houses, shops, entertain- 
ments and personalities. The accounts of Fort 
num and Mason or Hatchard’s, the individua 
anecdotes of ‘Old Q’ or Emma Hamilton or 
‘General’ Tom Thumb, are very much what o 
hopes for in a book of this kind—vivid and ¢ 
the mark. But I feel bound to point out t 
Piccadilly, when all is said, is a traditional centre 
of depravity—whereas to listen to the voice of 
Macqueen-Pope you would think the Eros Statu 
was the Cenotaph. 
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SIMON RAVEN 


It’s a Crime 


The Teapot Dome Scandal. By M. R. Wern: 
and John Starr. (Cassell, 18s.) “Not a bad man 
just a slob,’ was Alice Longworth’s verdict « 
the twenty-eighth President of the United States 
—a kinder judgment than that of William Allen 
White, whose considered opinion was that 
ever there was a man who was a he-harlot, it 
was this same Warren G. Harding.’ This re- 
ferred not to the President’s bedroom behaviour, 
but to his money-morality, and that of suc 
dubious associates as those to whom he gave 
cabinet office and access to the nation’s till. This 
is the detailed story of the biggest till-rifling 
operation of them all—the fraudulent leasing to 
a pal’s oil company of Teapot Dome, the 
Government oil reserve in Wyoming, by the 
Secretary of the Interior for a personal profi 
of half a million dollars. It took ten years of 
legislation and detective work to get the crimi- 
nals sent to prison; the lease cancelled; the re- 
serves restored; and some of the nation’s money 
back. Even before that, ‘politician’ was a grubby 
word in the American vocabulary; some of the 
reasons why it is so still are to be found in 
Corruption in Washington, by Blair Bolles 
(Gollancz, 21s.), which argues that corruption 
has grown with the power of the Federal 
Government and of the White House as its 
executive arm and of the number of officials on 
its payroll, and flourishes because the Assistant 
to the President is not accountable to Congress 
as a British Minister is to Parliament. Even under 
personally honest presidents such as Truman 
and Eisenhower there were scandals: Mr. Bolles 
discusses them in a gritty prose crammed with 
figures and unfamiliar names likely to deter all 
but the most determined students of the Ameri- 
can political scene. The Operators, by Frank 
Gibney (Gollancz, 21s.), suggests that not only the 
Sherman Adamses and the Goldfines are corrupt 
but all those humbler Americans who fiddle their 
expense accounts, diddle the tax collector and tell 
fibs in advertisements. No more elegantly written 
than the Bolles book, it comes a little nearer 
home and occasionally achieves a sort of read- 
ability. 

Cry Vengeance. By Ludovic Peters. (Abelard- 
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ghuman, 12s. 6d.) Successful fresh attempt at 
te well-worn theme of who assassinated the 
frewhonian statesman in Ruritania: good cold- 
wr atmosphere; likely characterisation (even the 
gitish secret-policeman rings true): plenty of 
ension. an exciting chase; and a roaring finish. 
What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? By Henry 
farrell. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 13s. 6d.) Two 
yeing sisters, forgotten movie stars, one crippled 
ind the other crazed. are held together in hatred 
under one roof—a splendidly suspenseful thriller. 
The Methods of Sergeant Cluff. By Gil North. 
(Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d.) There are all too 
many pastiches, parodies and plain cribs these 
days of Maigret and his methods, but here is a 
splendid! English piece in the same idiom— 
pref, matter-of-fact, almost monosyllabic slice 
of life in Yorkshire market town, with lazy, 
shabby detective-sergeant adding up the bits of 
local gossip into a case against a murderer. 
Night’s Black Agent. By John Bingham. (Gol- 
lancz, 13s. 6d.) Two neat little anecdotes of 
blackmail and murder, linked together by the per- 
sonality of the blackmailer, set into a framework- 
sory in which a journalist, helped by some out- 
rgeous coincidences, brings the blackmailer- 
murderer to a sort of rough (though not even 
roughly plausible) justice. Mr. Bingham writes 
a pleasing prose, and can create characters, but 
the plotting is hardly worthy of the materials: 
the novel is jerry-built, of good stuff. 
CYRIL RAY 


The Rock 


Arab Nationalism and British Imperialism. By 
John Marlowe. (Cresset Press, 30s.) 

Mr. MARLOWE’s book sets out to be a commen- 
tary on the history of the last half-century in 
terms of the two forces of his title, forces which 
passed from alliance into enmity and which struck 
in their different ways on the rock of Palestine. 
Mr. Marlowe shows how the British, with remark- 
able dexterity, subjected the Middle East to their 
purposes, but came to grief as a result of the Bal- 
four Declaration and exchanged an easy domin- 
ance for a series of increasingly ineffective 
expedients. The Arabs, who were drawn together 
by the Arab rebellion of 1936 in Palestine, failed 
both then and upon the formation of the Arab 
league to find anything else to agree about and 
were later shown up by the Israelis who continue 
to bauik them. Arab nationalism, which is by de- 
inition pan-Arab as well as xenophobic, has had 
to contend with internal feuds (Hashemites 
versus Saudis, Egypt versus Iraq) which have 
obstructed the emergence of an Arab State at 
least as much as the British imperialism which 
conjured up the dream in 1915 only to disown 
itin the cold light of victory. 

Mr. Marlowe distinguishes two phases of Arab 
nationalism, the Ottoman and the Palestinian. 
Has the second phase ended and, if so, what is 
the characteristic of the next phase and will the 
Arabs find something to unite about instead of 
against? So long as President Nasser lives and 
flourishes the answer depends on him, for in 
site of his ups and downs he is much the biggest 
igure in the Arab world. Inevitably, therefore. 
the later chapters in Mr. Marlowe's book con- 
entrate on Egypt and, rightly, they leave us 
wondering. On one or two points it is possible 
0 take issue with Mr. Marlowe, but none of 
them is sufficiently important to be mentioned 
here. His book displays a sure command of facts 
and vistas, and of phrase. Time and time again 
he sums up an episode or an argument with a 
&ntence that finally, fairly, makes all clear. 
PETER CALVOCORESSI 
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Wider Share Ownership—1 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN the nature of things capitalistic 
inside the growth economies the 


ca) 


¢ =a rich people are inevitably getting 
i richer much faster than the poor 

\ % are getting less poor. I refer, of 
i course, to the accumulation of 
— > —  . : d atlec he 
a capital. This paradox atlects the 


\ student of politics in different 
ways. Some who belong to the 
old Socialism would tax capital 
increment to death, so that the 
free economy in the end would stop growing. 
Others who belong to the new Toryism would 
enlarge the limited opportunities of the poor to 
acquire capital. This movement is gathering 
strength and is fortunate in being led by the very 
wide-awake ‘Wider Share Ownership’ Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Maurice Mac- 
millan, the Prime Minister's son. This group is 
as dissatisfied as the Socialists with the present 
unequal distribution of wealth and is trying hard 
to work out a philosophy which will appeal to 
all workers by hand and brain. Its deputy chair- 
man, Mr. Gresham Cooke, sponsored a motion 
in the House of Commons last year which opened 
with the fine words, ‘Economic stability, political 
freedom and social justice require a wider spread 
in the personal ownership of the industrial wealth 
of the country.” The motion was well received 
by the Government and, indeed, by the whole 
House excepting that dear old-fashioned nation- 
alising Socialist Mr. Maurice Edelman, who pro- 
tested against the coming of the ‘gamblers’ State’ 
with its pools, premium bonds, Stock Exchange 
speculation and take-over bids. Of course, the 
greater the emphasis one puts on growth and 
capital accumulation the greater the risk one 
takes of being charged with appealing to the 
baser side of human nature. The Wider Share 
Ownership Committee seeks to avoid that charge 
by appealing for justice and fair play for the 
small investor. Just give him a chance, they say, 
to invest his savings as profitably as the rich man 
with his stockbroker. The chances are certainly 
improving, as J will show. 

Briefly, basic facilities for the small investor 
are provided by the unit trusts and by companies 
running profit-sharing or share-owning schemes; 
but these are not likely to be used to the full 
extent unless credit or savings plans are attached. 
Such schemes are certainly on the increase. The 
Municipal and General group pioneered a savings 
plan for their unit trust holders in 1954 and this 
was followed by Mr. Edward Du Cann’s Unicorn 
group in 1957. Most groups now have instalment- 
purchase plans whereby the small investor can 
deposit so much a month for investment and as 
a result the unit trust movement has grown 
steadily since 1958. The number of unit trusts 
authorised by the Board of Trade has risen from 
seven to fifty-three and the funds invested from 
£60 million to over £200 million. The Govern- 
ment has blessed the movement and although 
it has refused to meet the Wider Share Owner- 
ship Committee's request for the waiver of the 
2 per cent. stamp duty on unit transfers and 
for payment of dividends gross, it has allowed 





“« 


unit trust management expenses to be regarded 
as an expense for tax purposes 

Now it is a great advantage for the small 
investor to put, say, £50 in a unit trust and have 
it spread over fifty different equities. But it will 
not get him very far unless he can borrow and 
enlarge his stake. Two attempts at providing 
shares on hire purchase were made in 1958—by 
the Franco-British and General Trust and by 
Bowmakers—but neither to have been 
pushed A more successful scheme was devised 
for the London and Manchester Assurance in 
1959 by a firm of insurance brokers who arrange 
ten- to twenty-five-year endowment policies 
coupled with mortgages on the investor's port- 
folio. The minimum investment covered is £2.000 
and the mortgage money advanced by the Lon- 
don and Manchester is 75 per cent., i.e., £1,500. 
The 75 per cent. must be invested in a list of 
‘eligible’ securities (ten-year government bonds, 
certain unit trusts and investment trusts), but the 
25 per cent. can be put into ‘first-class equities.” In 
the first year £500,000 was advanced under this 
scheme and since June last year the business has 
doubled, for the payment of premiums has the 
same tax advantage as any other insurance. 

Yet another ingenious scheme has been devised 
by the Municipal and General group of unit 
trusts which has formed its own assurance com- 
pany. It consists of an endowment assurance, but 
the whole of each premium is invested in units 
of the Municipal and General Trust Fund and 
the income so arising is invested in further units. 
The expenses are being kept at a minimum 
(no commissions are payable to agents), there is 
no penalty for early surrender, existing Munici- 
pal and General units can be transferred to the 
company (subject to stamp) and the premiums 
so paid are eligible for income tax relief as for 
ordinary insurance. The final sum paid on 
maturity will be the market value of the Munici- 
pal and General units acquired and on past 
experience of these units the Municipal and 
General endowment will be much more profit- 
able than the ordinary endowment assurance. 

These insurance-investment schemes are fitted 
not so much for the factory worker as for the 


seems 


salaried man accustomed to financial thinking 
They will certainly increase his rate of capital 
accumulation. That the idea of making money 
through profitable investment is catching on with 
the middle classes is proved by the rapid spread 
of investment clubs throughout the 
Three years ago there were none but today they 
number over 500 and are said to be investing at 
the rate of nearly £450,000 a year. Each is, in 
effect, a propaganda unit of the Wider Share 
Ownership Committee. Tell them that they are 
debasing the national character by indulging in 
sordid speculation on the Stock Exchange and 
they will reply indignantly that their investment 
helps to finance British industry and promote 
industrial growth, that their new 
participation in the enterprises around them gives 
them a nobler national feeling and that—-in the 
words of the Committee's latest pamphlet—they 
are seeking to turn our present affluent society 


country 
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acquiring and accumulating capital except 
pity of it is that this is still a middle-class affair. through profit-sharing schemes by the grace of 
The working class have no easy facilities for their employers. 

(To be concluded) 


into the ‘responsible society of the future.’ The 
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Protection and Mr. Kennedy 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


ESPONDENCY in the United States about the 

balance of payments situation has now 
abated: the outflow of gold has been checked 
and in the four weeks following President Ken- 
nedy’s inauguration was at a rate only one- 
quarter that of the previous four weeks. To some 
extent this has been a victory of confidence. Mr. 
Kennedy’s ‘open mouth’ policy of explaining his 
objectives in detail has not only convinced finan- 
cial circles that the dollar is not going to be 
devalued, but also made it clear that he is going 
to run the economy and that the laisser-fairies 
are in for some shocks. 

As we in Britain know to our cost, however, 
international confidence in the currency can be 
short-lived. The important question is: how is 
the trading position of the United States likely 
to develop over the next four years? The adverse 
trade balance is by no means a new development; 
the US balance of payments has been in the red 
every year except one since 1950. What brought 
the American public up sharp was the substantial 
export of gold—over 1.7 billion dollars in the 
first eleven months of 1960. And then, cheese- 
paring over Servicemen’s wives on foreign ser- 
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vice, and the cutting of the duty-free import 
allowance from 500 to 100 dollars a year, served 
further to unnerve the public. 

For a little while it looked as though the alarm- 
ists would get their way: those who were in 
favour of cutting imports, slashing aid and bring- 
ing the boys back home. Now, the President’s 
firm statement on the dollar, the announcements 
on economic policy and, above all, the individual 
reputations of the team of 
gathered round him 
a sense of reality. Economic aid and defence 
commitments will be carefully scrutinised for 
waste, but neither will be subject to panic cuts; 
and overseas investment in industrial firms, 
especially in the Common Market, is being 
strongly defended by business leaders as a means 
of increasing foreign earnings. 

For Britain, the main worry has been whether 
the United States will become more protectionist. 
But Mr. Kennedy has spoken in favour of 
expanded trade as the basis of United States com- 
mercial policy, and turned down the first request 
to come to him from the Tariff Commission for 
an increase in duties. It may or may not be a 
good omen that the proposal affected cordage 
and binder twine. 

Although the President speaks up for free 
trade, however, there are serious limitations on 
his power to do much to bring it about. Protec- 
tionist sentiment is on the increase again in the 
United States, for several reasons. It is considered 
good strategy for everybody with an axe to grind 
it loudly and publicly during the President's first 
hundred days. Then, there are the five and a half 
million unemployed, notably the textile workers, 
whose plight can be blamed on to the flood of 


experts he has | 
have all helped to restore | 


PROGRESSIVE EXPORT DEVELOPMENT 
THE Annual General Meeting of Hoover Limited 
will be held on March 29 at Perivale. Mr, O. M 
Mansager is to preside. 7 

The following are extracts 
Review” : 

The past year has been one of contrast with rapidly 
changing conditions which have tested the 
and flexibility of your Company to the full 

In the first quarter a high rate of sales was main- 





from. the “Annual 


resilience 


tained; but there were already indications of ap 
adjustment to a lower level of demand as the initial 
effect of the removal of credit restrictio: during 
1958 wore off. The Government’s sudden cimposi- 
tion of hire purchase controls at the end April, 
created a situation of danger which could only be 
met by an immediate further curtailment utput, 
with all the attendant evils of steeply rising produc. 
tton costs. strained labour relations, and inctticiency, 
Home sales fell by no less than 334 per cent. as 
compared with the last three quarters of | 

The achievement, in the face of this si n, of 
a consolidated profit for the Group of £6.372.783 the 
second highest in your Company's history. is, we 
believe, evidence of the virility of all divisi of the 
organisation and the repute our products enj.\y both 
4 home and abroad. 

The deliberate policy of planned development of 
cur export markets has resulted in a further increase 
during 1960 of 37 per cent. in our sales abroad, 
mitigating to some extent the steep fall in demand 
at home. We are proud to be able to report that in 


1960 your Company was responsible for 75 per cent. 
ol the total United Kingdom exports of Washing 
Machines and Vacuum Cleaners. 

We cannot impress upon the Government too 
strongly, that our continuing success in export 
markets is dependent upon the cost advantages which 
accrue from a stable flow of production. The belief 
that a restricted home demand will force munufac- 
turers to divert their output to overseas markets is 
both erroneous and dangerous. Export markets can 
only be developed by unremitting effort over « long 
period, backed by highly competitive prices and by 
a constant process of product evolution dictated 
by the requirements of each market. 

NEW PRODUCTS 

We have augmented our range of products still 
further with the introduction in March 1961 of the 
Hooverette, a low priced Cleaner of special desiga, 
a redesigned Hoovermatic with thermostatic controls, 





imports from ‘low cost’ countries. And _ the | 
balance of payments problem has started the 
idea that buying American is the patriotic thing | 
to do. 

The main demonstration of the ‘keep them 
out’ attitude has been seen at the Senate sub- 
committee on textile imports, the argument being 
that Japan, India, Pakistan and Hong Kong 
have increased their exports of low-cost products 
to the United States. On the very day that the 
President sent his message on the foreign pay- 
ments problem to Congress urging the expan- 
sion of United States exports, Senator John 
Pastore of Rhode Island, chairman of the Senate 
sub-committee, stated that if textile producers in 
other countries did not voluntarily limit their 
exports the United States would impose quotas. | 
How this would be done was not made clear, but | 
presumably the pretext would be balance of pay- | 
ments difficulties, the only reason acceptable to 
GATT. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
also been used by the protectionists in its hear- 
ing on the ratification of US membership of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and | 


and a fully automatic Washing Machine, the Key- 
metic, which we believe is technically far in advance 
of any other automatic washing machine on the 
market. This augmented range of products will 
ensure that your Company will be in a position to 
meet the growing competition which is being experi- 
enced in all our markets. 

The year has seen considerable expansion of our 
production factories. The expansion programmes 
have been and are being carried through, despite 
the difficulties of the past year, realising that the 
long-term demand for our products will fully utilise 
the resources of these new facilities. 

With the rising standards of living in the industrial- 
ised nations of the world and the growing prosperity 
ot many of the under-developed countries, the future 
demand for domestic appliances of all kinds has 
immense potentialities. 

The net profit after taxation and depreciation is 
£3,520,965 compared with £5,485,662 for 1959. The 
Board recommends a final dividend of 40 per cent 
less tax on each Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Share, 
making a total of 45 per cent. for the year. 

With regard to prospects for 1961, the domest« 
appliance industry is probably more closely linked 
to changing economic conditions than most «nd, 
unless these improve, it is difficult to foresee a real 
recovery from the present reduced volume of output 
However, your Company is broadly based and is in 
a more favourable position to overcome the prob- 
lems of 1961. 
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Development—the successor to the OEEC. This 
gw body will have the eighteen former OEEC 
guntries plus the US and Canada as full mem- 
ers; it is designed to provide a forum for the 
jscussion of economic and monetary problems, 
and the co-ordination of policies for aid to the 
mderdeveloped countries. OECD has no power 
i raise or lower tariffs; yet witnesses appearing 
pefore the Committee argued that ratification 
vould amount to a Congressional surrender, to 
the State Department, of authority over tariff 
regulations in spite of the fact that both Dean 
Rusk and Douglas Dillon assured them that 
QECD had nothing at all to do with tariffs. There 
gems little doubt that the convention will be 
ratified. but the behaviour of the protectionist 
group which party shows that 
there Will be strong resistance to any tampering 
with the limitations on the President’s powers. 

weakness in 


crosses lines 


These limitations represent a 

Mr. Kennedy’s position. Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which has to be re- 
negotiated next year, he is able to reduce tariffs 


in annual stages by not more than 20 per cent. 
of the rates applying on July 1, 1958. This power 
is hedged around by the need to consult interests 
affected and, in particular, to have the views of 


the Tariff Commission on the ‘peril point’ clauses. 
Many American economists and businessmen 
want to see the United States taking a lead in 


freeing trade throughout the world. But the real- 
ists insist that new tariff legislation in place of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will be an 
essential first step. And for this to be effective 
the President will have to be given greater free- 
dom of action. So far Mr. Kennedy has not 
pronounced on this question, but there can be no 
doubt that it is on the list of things to be done. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 

S we have all been saying for the past six 
A: 1onths or more that the D-mark should be 
up-Valued, none of us expected it to happen last 
weekend. It was surprising that the Stock Ex- 
change should have greeted a 5 per cent. up- 
valuation with such enthusiasm. Most economists 
would say that it is tinkering with the payments 
problem and that such tinkering might make 
matters Worse. But it was read as a bull point 
for the British export trade and most of the 


leading equities concerned with exports were 
singled out by investors. ENGLISH ELECTRIC, 
for example, which I recommended for other 


reasons last week at 34s. 9d., rose to 40s. 6d. 
The more speculative investor might now look 
again at GENERAL ELECTRIC as a recovery stock at 
Yd. to yield 5.2 per cent. Under its new 
management the company is showing much more 
enterprise, as witness its bid for Radio and Allied 
Holdings. Another recovery stock is VENESTA, 
which has now risen to 68s. to yield 5.1 per cent. 
on the 173 per cent. dividend. This company 
tecently acquired Winterbottom Industries Ltd., 
Which has subsidiaries fitting well into the Com- 
pany s plywood and collapsible metal container 
business. The benefits of this acquisition should 
emerge in another year under Venesta’s excellent 
management. 


27. 
JIS 


The Mark and European Investment 
The 5 per cent. up-valuation of the D-mark 
serves to recommend the £1 shares of the EURO- 
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PEAN MARKET INVESTMENT TRUST which are being 
placed privately at par in the City at the moment. 
This company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Lonsdale Investment Trust and has a portfolio 
of about £300,000 worth of European equities 
from the Common Market ‘Six.’ It is proposed 
to enlarge this portfolio by about £1,000,000 
from the present placing. The management of 
the company will be in the hands of Kleinwort’s 
(who are amalgamating with Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale), and as its board will include foreign 
investment bankers it should be as expert as it 
is necessary to be in the selection of a foreign 
portfolio. A low rate of dividend must be antici- 
pated to begin with but later it will be the board’s 


policy to distribute a high proportion of its 
income. A Stock Exchange quotation will be 


applied for only after a year or two. 


ICI 

It is good to hear that ICI intends to spend 
£100 million in the next ten years in setting up 
chemical factories in the Common Market coun- 
tries, beginning with a mixture of chemical plants 
on a site near Rotterdam. This news may per- 
suade holders to take up their one-in-twenty new 
shares at 55s. which are presently quoted at 
16s. 3d. premium. A yield of 3.8 per cent. on 
the 13} per cent. dividend is not too generous 
but over the years to come ICI should live up 
to its reputation as our leading ‘growth’ stock. 


Company Notes 


EEK AND MOORLANDS' BUILDING 

SOCIETY have had a busy year. During 
1960 the assets and liabilities of the Nalgo 
Building Society and the Stockport Atlas Build- 
ing Society were transferred to them. The society 
have made a careful selection of their borrowers 
of owner-occupied houses; the demand for mort- 
gages has been great and they have been able to 
satisfy this, in part, to an amount of £8 million. 
Reserves have now increased by £2,930,000, 
while investments in trustee securities and cash 
amount to £10,650,000. 
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The accounts of Pataling Rubber Estates for 


the year to October 31, 1960, include 
the profits of Jugra Land and Carey Ltd., 
acquired in that year. The chairman, Mr. 


H. B. E. Hake, reports a net profit of £756,050 
and this excellent figure is after charging as much 
as £426,000 for taxation. The dividend of 60 per 
cent. absorbs practically the same amount as 
paid in tax. The cost of rubber production was 
only up by 4d. per Ib., but the average price 
realised for the crop was 4d. better than in the 
previous year. This is a very well-managed com- 
pany with about a third of the total planted 
acreage in immature rubber. The chairman states 
that the demand for all rubber is growing 
rapidly; he is not frightened by the increasing use 
of synthetic rubber. The contribution from Jugra 
oil palms to the profits of the company this year 
will be valuable, as rubber is now selling at a 
considerably lower price than last year. The 2s. 
ordinary shares at 7s. 9d. x.d. are worth putting 
away. Investors obtain a good dividend 
income of 15.4 per cent. 

The earnings of Messina (Transvaal) Develop- 
ment have risen by 26 per cent. (£1.38 million) 
for the year to September 30, 1960, due to the 
increased price of copper and in spite of rising 
costs. The company has still a considerable hold- 
ing (about 62 per cent) in MTJ (Mangola), hav- 
ing sold some of their interest during the year. 
This accounts for a drop in profits from 
investments from £457,000 te £160,000. Dur- 
ing the year the issued capital was increased, 
by a capitalisation of reserves, from £492,500 
to £2,462.500. The net profit for the Group, 


can 


after all deductions, was £1,579,168 against 
£1,077,240. Copper prices have fallen sharply 
this year; therefore the same high level 


of profits cannot be expected for 1961-62, so that 
a lower dividend than 44 per cent. paid for the 
past year should be expected. At the current 
price of 16s. 3d. the 5s. ordinary shares yield 
13.5 per cent. Shareholders will look forward to 
hearing from their chairman, Commander 
H. F. P. Grenfell, as to the current year’s pros- 
pects of their company, which is situated in an 
uncomfortable political area, but has done well 
for them in the past and no doubt will do so in 
the future. 
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Forty-first Annual General Meeting 11 a.m. 
London, E.C.3. 





THE PATALING RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


and its Subsidiary 


ISSUED CAPITAL £1,158,312 in 2s. shares. 





Directors: H. B. E. Hake, C.B.E., M. A. P. Gilman, R. O. Jenkins, M.C., J. Sands. 
Secretaries and Agents: Harrisons & Crosfield Limited. 


Summary of Directors’ Report and Accounts for year ended 31st October, 1960. 


on 27th March, 1961, at 


£756,050 
£213,890 
£425,680 
£4,217,787 
£603,869 


Estimate 1960/61 
20,792,600 Ib 22,118,300 / 
555,100 Ib 680.000 IF 
1,667 tons 1.637 tons 
297 tons 317 tons 


1989 60 


Acres 
36,331 
8,205 
44,536 
eee 
1,638 
1,381 
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Passenger Training 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Just about every sub- 
ject which the human 
mind is capable of learn- 
ing is nowadays taught 
in some accredited in- 
stitution: weed-killing, 
poetry, business manage- 
ment, even the art of 
reading; but there is 
one subject of constant 
moment to an increasing 
number of people that 
gets very little attention 
at all. It is high time somebody started a course 
in Applied Motoring. 

Pure motoring is what the driver does to make 
the car go forward, manipulating the self-starter, 
engaging and disengaging gears, shouting at 
other drivers and so on. Applied Motoring is all 
the other things that go on at the same time, like 
finding the way, losing the matches, knitting, 
radio-twiddling and singing part-songs. 

There are hundreds of useful arts to learn, 
such as how to stop the children sticking their 
lollipops in the driver’s eye, how to make sure 
they neither saw their way through the sunshine 
roof (put them in the boot), get their tiny fingers 
wedged into the window-frame or, having 
allowed green fields, accessible forests, large 
towns with modern well-equipped hotels to pass 
them by, urgently demand to be sick in a slightly 
congested suburb. There is also the business of 
getting the driver to stop for a picnic by the side 
of a pretty stream at 12.30, as first suggested, 
rather than on a slag-heap at ten to three, which is 
what usually happens. The trouble is always that 
by the time he has slowed down, you are past it; 
and there is only one known way of getting over 
this difficulty. Shout ‘Help—I’m going to be sick.’ 
The car will skid to a stop without even the 
‘thinking time’ allowed before braking in the 
Highway Code. 

Then there is the art of smoking in cars. There 
are ashtrays and windows to pop the cigarettes 
out into the eyes of oncoming cyclists, but the 
real trouble is lighting cigarettes for the driver. 
Having first, of course, found the cigarettes in 
what is laughably known as the glove compart- 
ment (in reality the duster, broken sun-glasses, 
chocolate, Kleenex, gas bill and dead biscuit 
compartment). The general rule should be that 
you look either at the mouth you are sticking the 
cigarette into, or watch the road till it is clear, 
and then proffer the cigarette; what is commoner 
is the attempt to do both—which usually results 
in holding the cigarette just out of reach while the 

driver's eyes fill with smoke. 

In America, those who thunder from their 
pulpits about Sin have usually given up saying 
don’t sin: they just say don’t park. And the 
techniques of evasion deserve years of study. Up 
till now we have had the key-lost-in-my-handbag 
gimmick (you keep your head down and hold 
yourself ready to spring as soon as the car stops). 
‘I smell something burning’ is not only a corny 





solution, but one that should be used with cau- 
tion; just occasionally something is, and even if 
there is a cigarette end between you it seems 
churlish to mention it. If the road safety people 
have their way, cars are going to become much 
more unsafe from this point of view: mothers of 
young daughters are going to have to do a good 
deal of hand-wringing to decide which sort of 
safety matters most. They will be sending out 
their girls with the advice: unfasten your seat 
belt, dear, if you don’t want a bumpy night. And 
of course there is the question of getting in and 
out of cars (you are always supposed to proceed 
rear first, legs together—a formula which invari- 
ably lands you—if the man is no parker, let alone 
a prince—with your feet in the gutter and your 
hands on your escort’s shoulders). 

Map-reading is a science, too, especially that 
sort that goes with a determination to avoid main 
roads and savour the beauty of the countryside; 
the passenger never takes her eyes off the road- 
book for a second, so complicated is the short 
cut. There ought, too, to be maps printed with 
four alternative versions of each map, the names 
facing east, west, north and south. It is my 
mother’s constant complaint that all the maps 
are printed for driving to Scotland, not for driving 
south again—a fact which may account for the 
innumerable times in which every woman says 
‘turn right—no sorry, left.’ 


There is also the quite large range of things 
which, particularly in London, can be done even 
by drivers during the time in which the car is 
not moving—which is usually. Girls can cer- 
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tainly paint their faces without trouble; and One 
of the prettier sights of the road is the convulsed 
fury of the man who has seen the paint being 
put on, and is waiting to whizz scornfully by, 
who discovers she had her eye on the red light 
as well as the rouge and gets off the mark as 
quickly as he does. (1 have a—literally- country 
cousin who reckons that the one way of making 
absolutely certain she gets up to London jp 
thirty-five minutes is to decide to paint her nails 
at the red lights—she gets green ones all the way.) 

There are, it is true, hideous occasions on 
which applied motoring suddenly includes motor- 
ing, just as girl missionaries occasionally have to 
perform operations in the jungle with hurricane 
lamp, rusty pen-knife, prayer book, etc.; these 
are the occasions when one’s companion is no 
longer up to driving; a girl has to operate an en- 
tirely strange car on such meagre instructions 
as can be gleaned by questioning, the dialogue 
going: 

She: ‘Darling—where is the third gear? 

He: (groans). 

But usually it is clear whether you are or are 
not motoring at any one time. Too clear some- 
times: the best piece of Applied Motoring | ever 
heard of was a non-driver who allowed himself 
to be driven to Glyndebourne by a girl in full 
evening dress; but the stares of incredulous 
passers-by got him down and somewhere around 
Purley his nerve broke. He got out and bought a 
square of black cotton to put his arm in a sling 

The only trouble about a course of Applied 
Motoring is that at the end of it it would probably 
dawn on the graduates that there are some | orms 
of transport—e.g. trains—where you can paint 
your nails, eat, read, type (until the guard gets 
there), write letters and get on and off with per- 
fect propriety and comfort—and also arrive 
rather sooner. As a way of getting from Aix to B 
motoring has its advantages; but for passengers 
it is a powerful waste of time. 


The Cornice Green 


By KENNETH 


Is your cornice green? 
Does your roof line 
bulge with tropical foli- 
age? Or don’t you yet 
own the newest status 
symbol of the Sixties, a 
penthouse on one of 
London’s high towers of 
flats? 

The Daily Mail is so 
sure that ‘to live in a 
tower will be the rage in 
ten years’ time’ that it is 
giving handy hints on penthouse furnishing at 
the Ideal Home Exhibition—that unique annual 
entertainment for the consumer and his even 
more consuming wife. It will probably take most 
of those ten years for many of us to get accus- 
tomed to the idea of living with the sinister, sinful 
décor demanded by a penthouse. How, by the 
way, did the higher-income garret get its naughty 
reputation? Even the modest penthouse flats on 
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the LCC’s towers at Southwark cause local un- 
ease. ‘We've got four single people on top of 
each block,’ a harassed caretaker told me 
hoarsely. ‘And we have to make sure,’ he con- 
fided ambiguously, ‘that they're either all men or 
all women.’ 

His problem is nothing to what it might be if 
council penthouses adopted the Daily Mail's 
scheme, which includes a roof garden (equipped 
with a leopard skin, a cocktail bar, a crimson 
refrigerator and a television set crouching among 
spotlit ferns) and rooms containing Oriental 
furniture, perspex nudes, transparent chairs, pea- 
cocks in the fireplace, Balzac in the bookcase and 
an ‘inviting bed discreetly hidden behind the 
flimsiest of curtains.’ But even if the LCC’s subsi- 
dised tenants are in danger of being corrupted 
at Olympia—and most of them are hand- 
picked local worthies such as district nurses—the 
risk was worth taking because this outrageously 
sophisticated type of display is such a pleasant 
change from the too-serious hard-selling exhibits 
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shown elsewhere. I’m thinking particularly of the 
Village of Ideal Homes, which so nicely balances 
the doubtless ideal gardens, set against their usual 
backcloths left over from Wigan pantomimes. 

All the houses are a little better inside than 
usual this year because the speculative builder 
has caught up with the idea of open planning. 
And they are all well equipped, particularly with 
modern heating devices. But they are as dreary 
as ever to look at—largely because small, de- 
tached houses cannot be anything else. The best 
thing to be said about them is that with the 
exception of one—an unexpected flashback to 
the years of leaded lights—they have neither the 
period clichés of the Thirties nor the contem- 
porary clichés of the Fifties 

One developer has been up-to-date enough to 
offer a house that covers the minimum of ground 
—an important point in these days of rising land 
costs—but another is perversely marketing a 
single-storey ‘eight-apartment property-—or, as 
he also puts it, a ranch house ‘with traditional 
English windows which form a link with our 
national architecture.’ Londoners will be glad to 
know that the house needs so much land for its 
long. low sprawl that the cost of sites will prob- 
ably drive it out into the country. 

Most of the ‘ideal’ houses would look bette: 
inside if they had been furnished by architects 
or interior decorators instead of the women’s 
magazines. I can’t help wondering how much 
the hideous clashes of patterns and colours of 
fabrics, carpets and wallpapers are due to an 
editorial-cum-advertising policy of throwing in as 
many products of the magazine’s staunchest 
advertisers as possible. Is this the reason for the 
appearance of Vanitory units in the bathroom 
as well as the bedroom for which they were 
designed? Or is there really a move—as Allied 
Ironfounders suggest in their not unbiased and 
not unamusing exhibit—to make our smallest 
rooms bigger and better? The AI display is as 
sophisticated as the penthouses, and many a 
Surrey stockbroker will go away and build the 
‘Dutch Bathroom’ round his old master and the 
‘Pompadour Bathroom’ round his old—but this 
is a family paper, so let me merely say that the 
‘Pompadour’ is just the thing for anyone who 
likes to emerge froma bath through a proscenium 
arch decorated with plastic lace curtains and five- 
and-sixpenny anaglyptic motifs (and don’t stub 
your toe on the unBritishdammit bidet). 

[he Al's all-in service for giving you a new 
bathroom for thirty-six monthly payments is a 
od idea, and in the circumstances it is particu- 
rly pleasant of them to give away a do-it-your- 
self booklet showing how to make such things 

a ‘Kent Oriental’ bathroom. for which the 
a bamboo towel rail, a 
‘A touch of 
lusion is added, we are told. ‘by the presence 
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principal ingredients are 


Japanese painting and a rush mat. 


f some beautiful Japanese model girls’ 
appears, IS 


Olympia, where everything is being done to make 


is feature, it available only at 


valer seem an exotic commodity—including a 
lice display by German 


dancing fountains leap a 


‘water pianists, whose 
bout all day against a 
background of sloppified Liszt and Aladdinesque 
stalactites. These were designed by James (Batter- 
sea Gardens) Gardner, whose Hippocamp) (half 
as you know horse and half fish) are as much 
a highlight of the show as Fanny Cradock (half 
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as you may not know actress and half cook). 

As usual there is much that is predictable at 
Olympia, such as the Max Factor stand which 
continues to present mud packs against a back- 
ground of drapes, chandeliers and not-quite- 
obscene goings-on with be-ribboned, leaf-girt 
bodies and gilded cherubs impaled where it 
matters most. But as usual there is a lot that 
is unexpected, entertaining, enlightening or 
curious. Did you know that ‘Lady K can either 
stand freely or be hung on a wall,’ that four 
pieces of toast can now be cooked simultaneously 
and that the furniture made in East London to 
the designs of Umberto Macscagni (a name 
and range demanding an ‘X’ certificate) is even 
more surprising to come across than the battery- 
heated lavatory seat or the ‘Peer Gynt’ Nor- 
Wegian pine log cabin? 

The thing that surprised me most was the 
fairly high standard of most of the con- 
sumer goods. Even the mock-contemporary and 
pseudo-period furniture is not the worst on the 
market, and the unexpected rush of colour into 
cookers and refrigerators didn’t alarm me as 
much as I would have expected. (In fact, the 
Allied Ironfounders’ coloured cookers are plea- 
sant enough, though I have more than doubts 


about another firm’s blue, diamond-studded 
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refrigerator.) An unexpected, undercaptioned 
newcomer is the group of nurseries from six 
countries. The French stand, which admits in 
a handout to coming under the influence of the 
British nanny, is the most conventional-looking, 
though on inspection it proves to be not so con- 
ventional. (It contains some ingenious collapsible 
baby furniture and some amusing designs for 
tableware.) Spain displays toys with a strong 
national flavour and Scandinavian-style furniture 
Germany boasts of everything handy for mother 
and safe for baby, and shows some coloured 
‘slide-books’ that are grimmer than Grimm and 
quite unsafe for any baby I know; Holland 
exhibits an infant’s trapeze, a neat plate with a 
built-in hot-water bottle to keep food warm 
and some of the handicraft work for which the 
country is notorious; and America provides a 
nursery Where ‘the Littke Man will grow’ among 
‘colours restful for homework’—just about as 
a Pasmore exhibition in Heal’s fabric 
department. And Finland, as you might expect, 
beats the lot with a room that is charming and 
civilised, containing those wonderful toys they 
some no more than abstract sugges- 


restful as 


do so well 
tions of cars or railway trains, others nursery- 
school caricatures of the originals, and all, above 


re idily knock-aboutable. 


R. P. M. 


By LESLIE 


Some rabble-rouser once 
said that the rich would 
do anything for the poor 
but get off their backs. In 
the past two or three 
years I have felt like 
adapting this to read 
the manufacturers will 
do anything to sell what 
they make but bring 
down its price. A few, 
like the TV-set people I 
mentioned a week or 
two ago, have brought the prices down; but, 
backed up by the Restrictive Practices Act of 
1956, many of them have continued to try to 
enforce resale price maintenance agreements on 
the retailer by making it impossible for him to 
knock a halfpenny off the beans without prior 
arrangement. 

Not that the retailers are 


all that reluctant 


ADRIAN 


be forced. The furniture retailers, for instance. 
in their trade journal are loud and eager to ex- 
plain why normal and discount 
selling a disgrace: they sound like the elder Pitt 
invoking the genius of the Constitution. ‘To 
minimise the existence of the problem posed by 
the discount-hunter is to act in an astrich-like 
manne! but ‘no action appeared to have 
been taken to stop this discounting of branded 
goods.” ‘It was the duty of the manufacturer to 
take action, as they ‘had it within their power 
to stop the supply of goods.’ This is a restrictive 
practice which has the blessing of the authorities, 
for when the 1956 Act outlawed collective price- 
fixing agreements, it specifically exempted r.p.m. 

Professor Basil Yamey, in a paper issued by 
the Institute of Economic Affairs, has made ou 
its abolition, and drawn an 
Andrews of Nuffield College 
Electrical and Musical In- 
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interested in the preservation of price main- 
tenance. 


One person who was not impressed by the 
Andrews-Friday argument was Mrs. Christina 
Sulop. In Revolution in Retailing (3s. 6d. from 

Hobart Place, SW1), another IEA paper. she 
makes the abolition of r.p.m. an essential part 
ut her programme to liberate the consumer. In 
Great Britain, she says, there is a virtually un- 
tapped market for the expensive household goods 
such as refrigerators and washing machines. Yet 
ti current prices the demand appears to be 
saturated. This was the field that gave discount 
trading its great boost in the US. There is a 
temporary chink in the r.p.m. curtain over here 
(Kelvinator, Frigidaire and Prestcold have re- 
faxed price control on their current models), but 
it is not expected to survive any move on the 
Government’s part to lift the present credit 
restrictions, 

* 


Apologies to Robertson’s of Paisley. | was not 
really getting at anyone in particular when I led 
off, a few weeks ago, about marmalade jar 
vacuum closures. I assumed that the ‘pierce with 
a pin and push off’ type are preferred for 
economy’s sake—hence the wisecrack about free 
golliwogs, which was politely intercepted by 
PR Promotions on behalf of Robertson’s. The 
only jars they could find, they said, were marked 
‘If cap is difficult to remove, pierce to release 
vacuum.’ They agree that pins are not habitually 
kept on the breakfast table. And I am gratified 
that they admit that removal of the lid can be 
difficult. 

An even happier reaction came from Scotland. 
A jar of excellent marmalade from R. and W. 
Scott, Carluke, Scotland, with a neat foil cap 
which may be removed and replaced with a 
gentle half-turn. ‘Scotland, they announced 
proudly in verse, ‘Can offer the answer, Just 
twist and off comes the cap. You think I am just 
a romancer? Just try it—there’s a good chap!’ 

fry it we did, and found cap and contents 
pleasing. The cap is made by Whitecap Inter- 
national, Poole, and seems to be increasing in use. 
Kraft (usually associated with cheese) use it on 
their marmalade, a luxury type costing 2s. 8d. 
for only 12 0z., but the quality is ‘best home- 
> It has the young, clean taste of fresh 
fruit which, in my experience, is unique in ‘shop’ 
marmalade, Imported from the United States, 
this Kraft preserve is stocked by some luxury 
grocers and also by John Barnes at Swiss Cottage, 
Coopers (90 Edgware Road, W2) and Webb's 
Delicatessen (Nugent Terrace, St. John’s Wood). 


made. 


Fired by enthusiasm for marmalade research 
{ found several other good quality brands, some 
ot which (regardless of their caps, except in one 
instance) were new to me and may be worth 
vassing on. There is a French ‘orange jam, 

mmop, a glamorous preserve sold by G. 
sandret (70 Old Compton Street, W1), in which 
the orange is cut in complete rounds and sus- 
pended in its natural jelly. It costs 5s. 4d. for 
16 oz. and the jar has a glass top which makes it 
iseful for storing food in the refrigerator when 
the luxurious contents have gone. 

There are the ‘vintage’ marmalades too. Clan- 
youse Produce (Clanville, Andover, Hants) make 
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a dark one ideal for Frank Cooper fans seeking 
a change. Although only 2s. 9d. a Ib., this marma- 
lade is really home-made, and it matures magni- 
ficently. Mrs. Marlowe (who makes it) tells me 
that she still has some of the 1960 vintage left. 
They are reluctant to send marmalade through 
the post, but will deliver (without charge) any- 
where in London or within half-a-day’s car drive 
from Andover. 


Baxters (Fochabers, Scotland, but sold widely) 
are proud of their marmalade and even go to the 
trouble of storing it for seven years in old whisky 
casks. | remember smelling the hot marmalade 
freshly packed (jammed?) into whisky barrels— 
intoxicating. But you won’t get tipsy at breakfast 
time—there is little to show for this wonderful 
gimmick, but it is good, dark marmalade. 

The Seville season is nearly over. But if you 
have missed the annual orange-slicing marathon, 
you can, for an indulgent price, buy yourself a 
year’s pardon from the penance of eating 
marmalade that tastes of the factory. 


Postscript or 


TEN years or so ago, when 
we became engaged, I 
bought my young woman 
an eighteenth-century be- 
trothal ring. I couldn't 
afford a real knuckleduster 
of a modern sparkler, and 
we both thought that an 
antique ring would be prettier and more appeal- 
ing than one of the cheaper modern ones. And 
so it was. It took a great deal of time, but 
relatively only a little money—about £35 or £38, 
as I recall—to find a late Georgian ring, with a 
garnet heart, held by carved shoulders, and sur- 
mounted by a tiny coronet of diamonds. 


Imagine, therefore, how downcast we were, 
and more even than sentimentally, when our 
house was burgled, two years ago last August, 
and the pretty little ring, along with my wife's 
very modest little collection of jewellery—most 
of it small family pieces—was stolen. 

The insurance company duly paid up, and the 
money duly got spent, in replacing necklets, ear- 
rings and on another pretty Georgian ring—but 
not, alas, a betrothal ring with a crowned heart, 
for we had never been able to find another. 


Not, that is, until last week, when I saw a 
couple in a shop in the Burlington Arcade. Not 
quite as appealing as our own—what ring could 
have been?—but pretty, and I took my wife in 
on Saturday morning to look at them. They were 
much dearer than the one we had lost, but we 
were tempted. All the same, now that we had 
seen a couple in one shop, after more than two 
years of search, would it not be worth looking 
once again, a little more widely round London? 
The Burlington Arcade jeweller kindly let us 
take his rings away on approval; we called at 
another shop in St. James’s, but it was closed; 
at another antique jeweller’s, off the Haymarket, 
but they had none; and then it was time for 
luncheon. 


We both fancied fish. Should we go to 
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Prunier’s, hard by, or to another favourite fish 
restaurant of mine, a good deal less handy? Cop. 
venience said the one; some whim dictated the 
other; and we found ourselves strolling through 
a not very familiar street where—how odd!~— 
there were two more antique jewellers that | 
hardly knew, either by name or by sight. | 
glanced at one window, saw a number of old 
rings but no betrothal ring, walked idly into the 
shop thinking, ‘They won't have any, of course, 
but no harm in asking, and as I reached the 
counter, and began my inquiry, saw my wife still 
on the other side of the window, dancing up and 
down on the pavement, waving and mouthing 

What I| had missed seeing in the window, she 
had seen—displayed by itself, not on the pad 
of antique rings I had cast my eye over, and 
partly shadowed by the window grille: 
Georgian betrothal ring, merely, but th: 


not a 
ring! 


* 


I was tact itself with the jeweller: this was 
embarrassing, I said, and I knew (as indeed | do) 
that jewellers and antique dealers can buy things 
in good faith that have probably passed through 
many hands before reaching theirs but are, in 
fact, stolen property. This was my wife’s ring; 
ic had been stolen from us two and a half years 
ago; the design was extremely rare, if not unique; 
and look, here was a break in the mount and 
an irregularity in the setting, both of which we 
recognised, that put it completely beyond doubt. 

Tact got us nowhere. All the jeweller had 
needed to say was that he was so glad we'd found 
our ring again, that he'd bought it in good faith, 
but was ready to put it on one side until we'd 
told the police and the insurance company. Not 
at all. What he did say was that he wasn’t in the 
habit of buying stolen property (‘But of course,’ 
we said, ‘we assured you that we weren't doubt- 
ing you for a moment’); that he wasn’t as con- 
vinced as We were that the ring was the one we'd 
lost—one ring could look very like another; that 
even if what we said was true, the ring wasn't 
now our property but the insurance company’s, 
which we knew; and that he was just about to 
close the shop, for it was a minute or two to 
one, and a Saturday. He volunteered, without our 
asking, that he certainly wouldn't put the ring 
on one side, and that if anyone came in on Mon- 
day at nine o'clock to buy it, he would sell it. If 
we wanted to buy it ourselves, it was £55, and 
he was prepared to take a cheque. 


So we bought it, and there is no doubt at all 
that the insurance company is entitled to ask us 
to buy it again from them, for we have had thei: 
money, and bought other jewellery with it. My 
wife is overjoyed, and I hope to bring my bank 
manager round to the opinion I strongly hold 
myself that I have never spent a better £55. 

All I want to know now is what I should have 
done with the disagreeable and unhelpful jewelle: 
on Saturday morning that might have saved n 
money, and yet ensured that the ring would still 
have been there on Monday. That, and what 
the mathematical chances are against finding a 
ring stolen from you in London, N1, in Augusi, 
1958, at a shop in London, WI, in March, 1961, 
as the result of a mental toss-up over where to 
eat a plate of fish. 

CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR DIPLOMAS IN 
ART AND DESIGN 









Fhis Council has been set up by the 
Minister of Education independent 
body under the Cha ef Sir John 
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@ipiomas on students in eolleges. schools 


"t and design. 


and departments of ar 
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fag posts in the service of the Council. 
Applicants should be graduates or hoid 
eguivaient qualifications, and preferably 


have a genera? knowledge ef the organisa- 
tiem and administration of further educa- 
tion in this country. 
(1) SECRETARY to the Council. Salary 
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‘i}) ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Salary on 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 





LECTURER iN THE HISTORY OF ART 

Applications are invited the pest of 
Leeturer in the History { Art from 1 
Octeber, 1961. 

The duties will consist of conducting 
studies and lectures in specific aspects of 
the History ef Art and arganising lecture 
courses. 

Particulars may be ebtained from the 
Secretary of the Appointments Committee 
of the Paculty ef Fine Arts, 1 Screope 


Terrace. Cambridge. Applications should be 


submitted by 5 April, 196}. 


MARCH 











10. 1961 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS: FOREIGN 
OFFICE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 6 pen- 
sionable pests (3 in Grade Il. 3 in Grade 
1il) for men or women at least 28 (Grade 
II} or 22 tGrade II) on 1.4.61 for research 
on historical background and current de- 
velopments in fore ign countries. Qualifica- 
pally. at least second class 

ree. For some posts, sound read- 
ing kr noulodes of Arabic or Russian essen- 
ial. Knowledge of other languages and 
peoples desirabie. Final year students msy 
apply for Grade Ill 
Grade II £1,258-£1, 922; A... 
(age 21), £665 (at 22), £788 (at 28 or 
over), rising to £1,184. Write Civil Service 
Comenteston. Burlingten Gardens, —- 









W.1. for apptication form. quoting 5265/1. 
Closing date 5th April. 2961. 
SECRETARY SH.-TYPIST. Sm. a i 
s’ Office. Barswater. Mon.-Fri. Salary 
£10-12 Box No. 7758. 
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Applications, in duplicate, and giving 
the sasormaat ion listed in the fina! para- 
t grap! 1 of t sepmerai conditions of appoint- 
n 1ovid reach The Registrar, The 

versity of Adelaide, Adelaide. South 
Australia. not later than April 12, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 








Applications are invited for any Doin" menr 
to the above-named position in the Facu 
ef Economics 

The sala range for ‘he position ts 
£A41.750/75/2.356 per annum wit . an 





1uation similar to P.S.S.U. 
The appointes 


mence duties as e3 





appiecants 


It is important ‘ 
obtain details of the procedure to be fo 
owed in applying for the post and 2 copy of 





the Conditions of Appointment. before sub- 
mitting their applications. This informarion 
iS available from the Seeretary. Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth. 26 Gordon Square » W.C.1. 
Applications elose. in Aust 
con, on 30th Aprit. 1961. 















SMALL GROUP London periodica) pub. and 
consultants reg. quickig lady assist Gd. typ 
shrthnd. Ed. er Advert. exp. advant. but not 
Write details and salary ex., persona! 
Box No. 6 or Ting ¢ CHA 5774. 


UNIVERSITY oF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
LECIURESHIP, SENIOR LECTIURESHIP 
LN HISTORY 
Applications are invited for appointment 
te a position of Lecturer or Senior Lecturer 
in the Department of History. Applicants 
should have special interest in medieval 
od late medieval history. The appointee will 

be expected to establish @ new Hret-year 
course in this fleld 
The salar v range for 4 





Lecty ts 


31st May, 1967. 


UNIVERSITY oF 
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SENIOR LECTUCRESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 
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WELFARE AND EDUCATION SECRETARY 
eaquired by World Tnive rsity Service 
Graduates of not more than 3 years’ stand- 
ng geeking work of human and academic 
interest should appiy at once for fai) detaii« 
from WUS. 59 Gloucester Place. W.1. Salary 
by arrangement. 





REMEMBER SHARPEVILLE 


An example of ‘Good Neighbourliness” 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE — Sunday, /9th March, 3 p.m. 
Speakers include: 
BARBARA CASTLE, M.P. 
SILENT MARCH from MARBLE ARCH 2 p.m. 
Official Banners Only Please 
ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT 
3la John Adams Street, W.C.2 


JOE GRIMOND, M.P. 








Africa and World Peace | 





Chairman : 





PRESIDENT NKRUMAH 


will speak at 
THE CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
on TUESDAY, MARCH 2ist at 7.30 p.m. 


The Earl of Longford 
Appeal en behalf of the Defence and Aid Fund 


TICKETS (Reserved 5/- and 2/6. Unreserved 1/6) 
from CHRISTIAN ACTION, 2 AMEN COURT, E.C.4 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 


Appitcations are invited from profes- 
sions Qual ioe lal we s for the | 
post of Tuter in Socie! Casework ten- | 
able from Angust Ist. T nitiai salary | 
which will not be termined a Ps 
to qualifications wil) be t t | 


£1.000 p.a. Purther particulars may 
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SETLATIONS WANTED 


SOLICITOR agec 25 with good academic 
DBE ZTOUNG ana wice 
general practice seeks 


oncentratiy ommerciai 





1g OD 


FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are m greater c oe oes tocay thar rer 
lore 
a PRODUCT! ONS LIMIT 
nm this kind of 
a nade Many we! 
' mn cemmercials. If you 
ef »iem write er ring the Managing 
Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD 
© Studio. 16 Maida Vaile. W 9 
CUNningham 3341 









EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA. 102 Eaton Squa-e 
St M 





Lecture by Prof. M. Fernance 
nm E) mundo espiritua! del cinismo 
primitive’ en the 15th March at 6 p.m 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
EVELYN GiSBS—Drawings. JOHN NAP- 
PER— Paintings and THE SOUTH WALES 
GROUP. 1¢-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
wae Aiwa y GALLERY. 17-12 Old Bon 
VICTOR PAS- 








Wr. 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 
MORE “ecent Daintings and constructior 
PAINLESS Childbirth. Dr. Pierre Veliay of 
Paris ‘eetures at Caxton Hall, Mor : 
Mareh 20th, 7.30 p.m. British pane} han 
and 





diseussion. Tickets 3s 
from Natural Chi t 
Street, London, 


questions 
var 





RELIGION AND POLITICS in the 

States,” a lecture by Lueian Marquais. As 
ciate Professer of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. now Fulbright lecturer in 
the University of Exeter. American Embas«y 
auditerium, Upper Brook Street entrance 
Weenesday, March 15, 6.30 p.m. Admission 
free 








RUDOLF ‘STEINER CENTENARY 
CELEBRATIONS 

27th Pedruary-l17th March 

idition. a Programme of eight lec- 
tures ‘Admission ey and two Eurrthmy 
Performances ‘tickets 7,6 and 5/-) wi 
mark the three weeks’ Rudolf Steiner Cen- 
tenary Celebrations. Ail inquiries and 
tiekets from the Rudoif Steiner Booksho; 
35 Park Road, N.W.1. ‘PAD 4400.) 


A.W.S. GALLERIES, 26 Conduit Street 


An Ex 


W.l. ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS and ENGRAVERS. Annua 
Exhibition Peb. 20-March 16. 10-3 Sat. 10-1 


TOP SACRED EXHIBITION of Origin: 
Monk Drawings by Phelix. Five guineas ea 
High Hill Gallery, 4 Hampstead High St 
N.W.3. Daily 9.36-5.30 (Thu: Ss. 1 p.m.). HAM 
8172. Until March 18th. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Vanishing 
Stepney; an exhibition of painting by Rose 
L. Henriques. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6 
lose@ Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. March ilth, April 24 


weekdays ‘except Monday) 10 a.m.-5 p.n 
Sundays 2 p.m.-5 p.m. at the Geffrre 
Museum. K sland Road, E.2, 


VACANT FACILITIES 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES for Conferences 
and Summer Schools unexpectedly available 
in gelightful surroundings at the Rooker 
Oxford, in July and August. Apply Secre 
tary. Ruskin College. Oxford. 


Continued Overieaf 
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DAVIES ~ INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 





@ Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


) Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 

) deposits fer the eighth year in § 

succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet fron ] 

q investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Lec ] 

DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











THEATRES 


DUKE OF YORK'S. Tem. 9122 Com. Feb 
22. 7.30. Subs. 80 Mav. Sat.. 4.30. THE 
CONNECTION. A Play with Jazz Featuring 
New York Cast. ‘If you miss if you wil! 
never forgive yourself, K. Tynam, ‘Ob- 
server.’ 





INVESTMENTS 


7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited. Member 
of the Industria! Bankers’ Association. 2 
Dowsett Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 

4i% INTEREST (Tax Paid). Invest in a 
Society devoted only to assist owner-occu- 
piers through the New Homes Buildings 
Society. East Twickenham, Middlesex 
Chairman, Anthony Marlowe, M.P 








PERSONAL 


ACE advises on schools and universities and 
publishes ‘Where?’ quarterly. 10s. a year 
subscription to Advisory Centre for Educa- 
tion. Unit 14, 14 Buckingham St., London 
W.C.2. 


CANCER PATIENT £232. Young Man (27), 
condition grave, has young wife. but no 
relatives to help them. Extra nourishment 
and comforts badly needed. Can you please 
help? Old jewellery. etc.. gladly utilised. 
National Society for Cancer Relief. 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London. S.W.1 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems. qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian M.B.H.A.. 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sen’ on by post. 
Write or call for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.—-Fiertag 
34 Wardour Street, London, W.l D.X 


LET US TURN your old gold into ‘Brass 
to help refugees; £10.000 already raised 
from old spectacle frames. broken jewellery, 
watches, pens, dentures. etc. Any saleable 
articles from cameras to candlesticks 
equally welcome. Send to ‘GIFT AID,’ 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 17 
Broad Street, Oxford. 

LONDON CLUB has vacancies for ladies and 
gentlemen town and country members. Very 
moderat subscription. Swimming pool 
squash courts, television theatres, cocktail 
lounges. Accommodation with private bath. 
Apply, Secretary. White House Club 
Regent's Park, N.W.1. 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
TA Portal Sewice 


goo 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Piease send your free booklet under plain cover 





Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges 
EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gaur 
World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. 





CRIMINAL LAW TOPICS are discussed by 
Gerald Gardiner Prof. H. , 

others in the current ‘Oxford Lawyer’ 
= Place, W.C.1 





PROF “NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 





POEMS wane ee. 


PRINTING AT LESS cost by otts et Litho. 





‘THE CHURCH AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL fo: 





TORY IDEAS.—Read Crossbow. 


WE WOULD SAY that t! 
* philosophical point 


annual caestiahinn 
Buckingham Street 


YOUR PARSON or his family may fall ill at 
ime. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
1 and care for them, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will 


tributed in awards 


ticulars from the Headmas 


EDUCATIONAL 


DIPLOMA IN OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE off 
> of tr aining in Oper 


of business and public 
men and women who ! 
i a althoug! 1a knowl -dge 





obtained from the 
Londo mn Se ~na | of Ec onomic Ss 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 








PCSTAL TUITION 


A a ae 
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SMALL TUTORIAL ESTABLISHMENT, on 
famous holiday coast, offers happy life to 
boys of ‘prep-school’ age. Superb position 
(boating. sailing. etc.). Genuine individual 
coaching. £100 a term. Box No. 7737 


LITERARY 


WHILE you ‘ARE READING THIS students 
of more than 50 nationalities 
journalism under the LSJ le 
to the often-made remark: “The: 
students all over the world. Free book from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP) 
19 Hertford Street. W.1. GRO 8250 
BOOKS. ‘The ‘Spectator’ wii! arrange tor 
books reviewed or advertised in thi 
paper's columns to be sent to readers who 
nnot otherwise obtain them. Orde - 
C manied by a remittance cover 
books’ total published price, plus Is. 6d 
per volume for postage. should be sent to 
the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator.’ 99 
Gower Street. London W.C.1 
FICTION-WRITING. We are. specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23 British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd.. Chronicle House 
Fleet Street. E.C.4 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.ae Arca 
dian Agency. Egremont, Cumberland. 
SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prosnectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85). Palace Gate. W.8. 
TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL is train- 
ing writers in the techniques of TV on 
behalf of ITV companies. Let ts train you 
to write Drama. Comedy. Serials, etc 
Apply. TV Writing School Dept 400. 14 
— Street. W.1. or phone REGent 
072 











wait TO WRITE? Then you want Know- 
How! No Sales—No Fees training means 
writing success for you. Benefit also from 
The Writer. plus two practical writing 
encyclopacdias—tree! Send for FREE R.3 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ 
(45th edition}. B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street. London. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
Schoo! of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 
53 Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get your 
money back. Write to Dept. 3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print.’ free sample lesson, 
and terms of Special Guarantee. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1.000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. Kent. 


COPY TYPING UNDERTAKEN at Home. 
Reasonable charges. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Box No. 7784. 


INTELLIGENT TYPING and DUPLICAT- 
ING. Margaret Jones, 21 Victoria Rd.. Sur- 
biton, Sy. MSS. 2/6 per 1,000 words. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman. 59 Dalmeny Road. Wal- 
lington. Surrey. Tel. Wallington 2496 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson. 12 Bournemouth Rd S.W.19. 
MOU 6136 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ee. EX. GOVT. £20 value for 

£7 15s Perfect 14 days’ free trial 
CHARLES FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic 
state of the system and is the implacable 
enemy of fitness and mental activity. Garli- 
sol no taint garlic tablets liquify catarrh 
and purify and clear the entire system. 
Entirely benevolent, with no drug reaction 
on the heart. Not habit forming, 1.000 tab- 
lets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 500 
tablets 32s. 6d., together with booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advic Garli- 
sol Company. Fairlight, Sussex 


BLUE GERANIUMS. Large. bri! 
flowers in profusion. Thrive rs all 
year round. unaffected by frost ver need 
renewal; 35s. dozen. J. MACGREGOR, Rare 
Plant Specialist. Larkhall, Lanarkshire. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 35 Berkeley Street. W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalog: from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

SCENTED VIOLETS. Selected Spring 
Flowers, either or mixed, 10s. or £1. Boxes 
posted. Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor. 
Helston, Cornwall. 
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SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS : 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. & 
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MAINLY YOUNG 
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Sussex neighbourhood R} 
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, N. DEVON. Good 


Specialists in Italian : 





MEDITERRANEAN 





WEST CORK. Ex ¢ 


SOVIET UNION Camping 





IN IRELAND 
HAVE A NEW FORD WAITING 
at Airport or Boat 
DEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


174 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN | 
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